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Information for thofe who wifk to re- 
move to America, By his excellen- 
cy Benjamin Franklin, prefident of 
the commonwealth of Penn{ylvania, 


ANY perfons in Europe, hav- 

ing, directly or by letters, ex- 
prefled to the writer of this, who is 
well acquainted with North Ameri- 
ca, their defire of tranfporting and 
eftablifhing themfelves in that coun- 
try—but who appear to him to have 
formed, through ignorance, miftaken 
ideas and expeétations of what is to 
be obtained there—he thinks it may 
be ufeful, and prevent inconvenient 
expenfive, and fruitlefs removals an 
voyages of improper perfons, if he 
gives fome clearer and truer notions 
of that part of the world, than ap- 
pear to hove hitherto prevailed, 

He finds, it is imagined by num- 
bers, that the inhabitants of North 
America are rich, capable of reward- 
ing, and difpofed to reward, all forts 
of ingenuity ; that they are, at the 
fame time, ignorant of all the fci- 
ences ; and confequently, that ftran- 

ers, poflefling talents in the belles- 
ettres, fine arts, &c. mull be highly 
efteemed, and fo well paid, as to 
become ealily rich themfelves ; that 
there are alfo abundance of profita 
ble offices to be difpofed of, which 
the natives are not qualified to fill; 
and that having few perfons of fa. 
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mily among them, flrangers of birth 
muft be greatly refpetted, and of 
courfe eafily obtain the bef of thofe 
offices, which will make all their for- 
tunes; that the governments, too, 
to encourage emigrations from Eu- 
rope, not only pay the expenfe of 
erfonal tranfportation, but give 
feed gratis to itrangers, with negroes 
to work for them, utenfils of huf- 
bandry, and flocks of catile. Thefe 
are all wild imaginations : and thofe 
who go to America, with expetta- 
tions founded on them, will furely 
be difappointed, 

The truth is, that though there 
are, in that country, few people fo 
miferable as the poor of Europe— 
there are alfo very few that in Eu. 
rope would be called rich. It is ra- 
ther a general happy mediocrity that 
prevails, There are few great pro- 
prietors of the foil, and few tenants, 
Moft people cultivate their own 
lands, or follow fome handicraft or 
merchandife—very few rich enough 
to live idle upon their rents or in- 
comes; or to pay the high prices 
given in Europe, for painting, fla- 
tues, architecture, and the other 
works of art, that are more curious 


«shan ufeful, Hence, the natural ge- 


niufes, that have arifen in America, 
with fuch talents, have uniformly 
quitted that country for Europe, 
where they can be more fuiabdly 
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rewarded. It is true that letters and 
mathematical knowledge are in ef- 
teem there : but they are atthe fame 
time more common than is appre- 
hended ; there being already exifting 
mine colleges of univerfities, viz. 
four in New England, and one in 
each of the provinces of New York, 
New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, all furnifhed 
with learned profellors; befides a 
number of {maller academies: thefe 
educate many of their youth in the 
languages, and thofe feiences that 
qualify men for the profeflions of 
divinity, law, or phytic. Strangers, 
indeed, are by no means excluded 
from exercifing thofe profeffions ; and 
the quick increafe of inhabitants 
every where, gives them a chance of 
employ, which they have in common 
with the natives. Of civil offices or 
employments, there are few ; no fu- 
erfluous ones as in Europe: and it 
1s a-rule eftab! fhed in fome of the 
fiates, that no office fhould be fo pro- 
fable as to make it defirable. The 


a6th article of the confiution of 


ennfylvania, runs exprefsly in thefe 
words : ‘* As every freeman, to pre- 
ferve his independence (if he has not 
a fufhicient eflate) ought to have fome 
profeliion, caliing, trade, or farm, 
whereby he may honeflly fubfift, 
there can be no neceflity for, nor ufe 
in, efablifhing offices of profit ; the 
ufual effeéts of which are Siacadetas 
and fervilitv, unbecoming freemen, 
in the pofleffors and expeétants ; fac- 
tion, Contention, corruption, and dif- 
order among the people. Wherefore 
whenever an office, through increafe 
of fees or otherwife, becomes fo pro- 
fitable as to eccafion many to apply 
for it, the profits cught to be leflened 
by the legiflature.’’ 

Thefe ideas prevailing more or lefs 
in all the united flates, it cannot be 
worth any man’s while, who has a 
means of living at home, to expatri- 
ate himfelf in hopes of obtaining a 


profitable civil office in America ; and 
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as to military offices, they are at an 
end wuh the war, the armies being 
difbanded. Much tefs 1s it advifeable 
for aperfon to go thiher who has 
no other quality to recommend him 
but his birth, ly Europe it has in- 
deed its value ; but it is a commodi- 
ty than cannot be carried to a worfe 
market than that of America, where 
people do not enquire, concerning a 
firanger, what is he ? but, what can he 
du ? If he has any ufeful art, hes 
welcome : and if he exercifes it, and 
behaves weil, he will be retpecied by 
all chat know him, Buta mere man 
of quality, who, on that account, 
wants to live upon the public, by 
fome office or falary, will be defpifed 
aod difregarded, The hufbandman is 
in honour there, and even the mecha- 
nic, becaufe their employments are 
ufeful. ‘Ihe people have a faying, 
that God Almighty is himfelf a me- 
chanic, the greatcit in the univerfe; 
and he is refpetied and admired 
more for the variety, ingenuity, and 
utility of his handy. works, than for 
the antiquity of his family, They 
are pleafed with ihe obfervation of a 
negro, and frequently mention, it, 
that Bocecarorra (meaning the white 
man) make de biack» man workee, 
make de horfe workee, make de ox 
workee, make ebery ting workee ; 
only de hog, He de heg no workee ; 
he eat, he drink, he walk abour, he 
go. to fleep when he pleas, he «lib 
like agentleman, According to thefe 
opinions of the Americans, one of 
them would «think himfelf more 
obliged to a genealogill, who could 
prove for him that his anceltors and 
relations for ten generations had 
been ploughmen, imiuths, carpen- 
ters, turners, weavers, tanners, or fhoe+ 
makers, and confequently that they 
were uleful members of fociety; than 
if he could only prove theg were gen- 
tlemen doing nothing of value, but 
living idly on the labour of others, 
mere fruges confumere watt, and 
otherwile good for nothing, ull by 
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their death, their eflates, like the 
carcafe of the negro’s gentleman- 
hog, come to be cue up. 

With regard to encouragements 
for flrangers frofm government, they 
are really only what are derived from 
good laws and liberty. Strangers are 
welcome ; becaufe there 1s room 
enough forthem all: and therefore 
the old intiabitants are not jealous of 
them, The laws proteét them fuffici- 
ently, fe thatthey have no need of 
the patronage of great men; and 
every one will enjoy fecurely the 
profits of his mduiiry, But if he does 
not bring a fortune with him, he 
muft work, aud be induflrious, to 
hve. One or two years refidence 
give him all the rights of a citizen: 
but the government does not at pre- 
fent, whaiever it may have done in 
former times, hire people to become 
fettlers, by paying their paffages, 
giving land, negroes, utenfils, flock, 
or any other kind of emolument 
whatfoever, In fhort; America ts the 
Jand of jabour, and by no means 
what the Englth call lubberland, 
and the French pays de cocagne, 
where the ftreets are faid to be paved 
with half peck loaves, the heufes 
tiled with pancakes, and where the 
fowls fly about teady roafled, cry- 
ing. ** come eat me!” 

Who then are the kind of perfons 
to whom an emigration to America 
may be advantageous ? And what are 
the advantages they may realonably 
expect ? 

Land being cheap in that country, 
from the vat foreils til] void of in- 
habitants, and not likely to be occu- 
pied in aa age to come, infomuch 
that the property of an handredacres 
of fertile foil, full of wood, may be 
obtained near the frontiers in many 
places, for eight or ten guineas, hear- 
ty, young, labouring men, who under- 
fiand the hufbandey of corn and cat- 
tle, which is nearly the fame in that 
country as in Europe, may eafily ef- 
tablith themfelves there, A litle ino- 


ney, faved of the good wages they re- 
ceive there while they work fog 
others, enables them to buy the laad 
‘and begin their plantaiion, in which 
they are aflitied by the good will of 
their neighbours, and iome ered 
Muliitudes of poor peopie from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland; and Germa- 
ny, have, by this means, in a few 
years, become wealthy farmers, who 
in their own countries, where aii the 
loo are fully occupied, and the 
wages of labour low, could never 
have emerged from the mean conditi- 
on wherein ihey were born, 

From the falubrity of the air, the 
healihinefs of the climate, the pienty 
of geod provifions, and the encou- 
ragement to early marriages, by the 
certainty of fubhitence in cultivaiing 
the earth, the increafe of mhab:ans 
by natural generation 418 very rap d 
in America, and becomes {ft:!! more 
fo by the accelion of firangers. 
Hence there ts acontinual demand for 
more arttians of all the neceflary and 
Gieful kinds, to fupply thofe cultiva- 
tors of the earth with houfis, and 
with furnwure and utenhils of the 
grofler forts, which cannot fo well be 
brought frem Europe. Tolerably 
good workmen in any of thofe me- 
chance aris, are jure to find employ 
and to be well paid for their work. 
there being no reflraints preventing 
flrangers from exercifing any art 
they underfland, nor any permiflion 
necefiary, If they are poer, they be- 
gin fiflas fervants or journeymen j 
and if they are fober, induftrious 
and frugal, they foea become n nha 
ters, ellablith themfefVes im buline fs 
marry, raife families, and Become 
refpeciable citizens, 

Alfo perlons of moderae fortunes 
and capitals, who, having a mumbe, 
of children to provide tor, are det. 
rous of bringing them up to mauf{- 
try, @nd to fecure eflaies for their 
poflerny, have opportunities of do- 
ing it in Amerca which E rope 
dues not allord, Therethey may be 
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tanght and praétice profitable mecha- 
pic arts, without incurring difgrace 
on that aceount ; but on the contrary 
acquiring refpett by their abilities. 
Their fimall capitals, laid out in lands, 
which daily lous more valuable 
by the increafe of people, atlord a 
folid profpeét of ample fortune there- 
after for thofe children. The writer 
of this has known feveral inflances of 
large trails of land, bought on whar 
was then the frontiers of Pennfylva- 
pia, for ten pounds per hundred 
acres, which, after twenty years, 
when the fettlements had been ex- 
sended far beyond them, fold readily 
without any improvement made up- 
on them, for three pounds per acre. 
The acre in America is the fame 
with the Englith acre, or the acre of 
Normandy, — 

‘Thofe who defire to underfland 
the fate of government in America, 
would do well to read the conflitun- 
ons of the feveral flates, and the arti- 
cles of confederation that bind the 
whole together for .general purpofes, 
under the dire&tion of one allembly 
called the congrefs, Thefe conftiw- 
tions have been printed by order of 
congrefs in America: two editions 
of them have alfo been printed in 
London: and a good tranflation of 
them into French, has lately been 
publithed at Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europe 
having of late, from an opinion of 
advantage to arife by producing ail 
qethentitiin and manufattures within 
their own dominions, fo as to dimi- 
mith or render ufelefs their importa- 
tions, endeavoured to entice work- 
men from other countries, by 
high falaries, privileges, &c.—many 
perfons, pretending to be {killed in 
various great manvfattures, imagin- 
sng that America mull be in want of 
them, and that congre{s would. pro- 
bably be difpofed to imitat® the 
princes above menuoned, have pro- 
—_ to go over, on condition of 


ving tbeir paflages paw, lands 
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given, falaries appointed, exclufive 
privileges for terms of years, &c. 
Such perfons, on reading the articles 
of confederation, will tind thar the 
congrefs have no power commutred to 
them, or money put into their hands, 
for fuch purpofes; and tha if any 
{uch encouragement 1s given, « mult 
be by the government of fome fepa- 
rate flare. This, however, bas rarely 
been done in America; and when it 
has been done, u has rarely tucceed- 
ed, fo asto efabhin a manulatture, 
which the coumry wart nor vet io ripe 
for as to encourage private perions 
to fet up; labour being generally 
too dear there, and hands dillicuk to 
be kept togeiner, every One achring 
to be a matier, and the cheapneis of 
land inclining many to leave trades 
for” agriculture. Some indeed have 
met with fuccefs, and are carried on 
to advantage : but they are generally 
fuch as require only a few hands, of 
wherein great part of the work is 
performed by machines, Goods thae 
are bulky, and of fo fmail value as 
not well to bear the cxpenfe of 
freight, may often be made cheaper 
in the country than they can be ime 
ported ; and the manufatture of fuch 
goods will be profuable wherever 
there isa fufhcient demand. The far- 
mers in America produce indeed a 
good deal of pal and flax; and 
none is exported; 1 is all worked 
up ; but isin the way of domeltiec 
manufatiure, forthe ule of the fami- 
ly. The buying up quantities of 
wool and flax with the delign taem- 
ploy fpinners, weavers, &c. and form 
great eflablifhments, producing quan- 
tues Of linen and woollen goods 
for fale, has been feveral times at- 
tempted in different provinces : but 
thole projefis have generally failed 
goods of equal value being imported 
cheaper. And when the governments 
have been jolicited to fupport fuch 
fchemes by encocragements, in money 
or by impoling dueson thenmportation 
of fuch goods, «u has been generally 
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refufed, on this principle, that if the 
country 18 ripe for the manufatture, u 
may be carried on by private perions 
to advantage ; and if not, «t ts a fol- 
ly to think of forcing nature. Great 
eflablifhments of manufatiores, re- 
quire great numbers of poor tw work 
for {mali wages ; thele poor are io oe 
foerd iw Europe, but will not be 
found in Amerca, ull the bands are 
alltaken up and cultivated, and the 
excels of people, who cannot get 
land, want cmoloyment. The manu- 
farture of Sik, thew” fay, «= natural 
sa France, as that of cloth im Eng- 
land, becaufe cach country produces 
in pleoty the frit maenal, Bat +f 
England will have a macufatture of 
ik, as well as that of cloth, and 
France one of cloth, as well as thag « f 
hik, t>efe unnatural opcranons muff 
be fupported by myatual probibitions, 
or high duties on the MDOT ation ot 
each others goods; bv which means 
the workmen are enadied ro tan the 
home confamer by gteater prices, 
while the higher wages they receive 
make them nevuher hapgier of mch- 
er, fince they only drink more and 
work lefs, Tberefore the govern- 
mens in Am rca do noh ng to en- 
courage fuch projetts. 
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and feches are geod ecomom: ak, 
make «a comfortadic prowihoe for 
age, and for ther children, Sicha 
may, therefore, remove wath advae. 
tage to America. 

In the eld long fetrled countries 
of Europe, all arm, trades, profed,. 
ont, farm, Aa . are to full, i; aa 
dificult fe a poor man, who hes 
ch ideer, to place teem where they 
may gin, of learn to gam a decens 
lwelihood, Dhe artrlane, who fear 
creating future citale im buboeis, e- 
fule to take aspprentues, but upen 
c xn Thoms of fmone y . Mai ore rane ¢, 
or the Lhe, whoch the parents ase 
unanie to comply with, Hence the 
youth are brought up igrorance af 
every ge f.! ert, aad ob ged te be 
come folders, of fervant, of thieves, 
fer a fubSfence. Ina \merica, the 
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they thall be 
rofratted, Here taly for pows 
famibesto get cheer ch ideen sw Avect- 
ed ; for the art me are to deteraus of 
apprentices, that mi 
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clothes, but alfo that he fhall be 
taught to read, write, and caft ac- 
counts ; and that he fhallbe well in- 
firucted in the art or profefhon of 
his matler, or in fome other, by 
which he may afterwards gain a live- 
hhood, and be able wm his turn to 
raife a family. A copy of this in- 
denture is given to the apprentice or 
his friends, and the magiflrate keeps 
arecord of it, to which recourfe may 
e had, in cafe of failure by the maf- 
ter in any point of performance. 
This defire among the mailers to 
have more hands employed in work- 
ing for them, induces them to pay 
the paffages of young perfons, of both 
fexes, who on their arrival agree to 
ferve them one, two, three, or. four 
years; thofe, who have already learn- 
ed a trade, agreeing for a fhorter 
erm, in proportion to their {kill, 
and the confequent immediate vatue 
of their fervice ; and thofe who have 
none, agreeing fora longer term, in 
confideration of being taught an art 
their poverty would not permit them 
to acquire in their own couniry. 

The almoft general mediocrity of 
fortune that prevails in America, 
obliging ics people to follow fome 
bulinefs for fubfiflence, thofe vices 
that arife ufually from idlenefs, are 
ina great meafure prevented. Induf- 
try and conitant employment are 
great prefervatives e morals and 
virruce ofa nation, ve bad exam- 
ples to youth are more rare in Ame- 
rea, which muft be a comfortable 
confideration to parents, To this may 
be iruly added, that ferious religion, 
under its various denominations, is 
net orly tolerated, but refpeéied and 
pracufed. Atheifmis unknown thete ; 
anitdelity rare and fecret ; fo that per- 
fons may live to a great aye in that 
country without having their piety 
fhocked by meeting with either an 
atheift or an infidel. And the Divine 
Being feems to have manifelled his 
approbation of the mutual forbear- 
ance and Kiudaefs with which the 
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different feéts treat each other, by the 
remarkable profperity with which he 
has been pleafed to favour the whole 
couniry,—Valiy, 1784. 
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Effay on the fatal tendency of the pre- 
vatiing duxurtes ; on the fleps nece/- 
Jary to advance the happine/s of 
America; on paper emiftons ; on the 
injufirce of defrauding the creditor 


for the benefit of the debtor, Be, 8c. 
To the people of America. 
W H E TH E R anarchy, confu- 


fion, and depravity of fenti- 
ment fhall now prevail among us, 
arid level us beneath the meanelt 
of our fpecies; or virtue with her 
fmiles, fhall effablith her fovereign- 
ty and make us honelt, induftrious, 
and refpettable among the nations, 
feems now to be the quellion, What 
then isthe inference ? Afk this of rea- 
fon, and fhe will*tell you, it 1s, to 
every of her votaries, fufliciently ob- 
vious. To eftablifh the firft, muft 
eventually be deflruétive to our pro- 
mifed happine{s, both temporal and 
eternal, To eflablith the latter, muff, 
in every of its confequences, be con- 
ducive to both, Can we then one mo- 
ment hefitate, to make virtue our 
choice! Confider, if you have no 
concern for your own welfare, be not 
fo cruel as to {port with the happinefs 
of your pofteruy, Of precept, exam- 
ple has always the precedence. Dy 
thofe of riper years, therefore, fhould 
virtuous examples be held forth to 
the young re unthinking 3 whofe 
minds, being tender, are {uiceptible 
of the flightelt touch, and in general 
matt yield to the earlieft imprethons. 
Have you no ambition, or none that 
is worthy of a rational mind ? If you 
wilh to beflow on your children a 
treafure, infpire ahem with virtue. 
But to you, alas ! her charms art "ot 
vilible } the tinielled robes of vite 












have long bewildered your fenfes, 
and hurried you with the ftream, in- 
to almoft inextricable difficulties. 
Your complaints indeed are grievous ; 
buta wrong caufeis sfliqued foe your 
misfortunes : a remedy, however, is 
ftill within your reach—Determine 
to be virtuous! 

After having ftruggled through a 
long and hoftile protvation, why, in 
the arms of peace, do you counte- 
nance the follies of your late compe- 
titors, and hurry yourtelves into the 
depths of Juxury and diffipation, fo 
repugnant to your health, your hap- 
pinefs, your honour! Defpife their 
vices, but emulate their virtues— 
‘They hold forth to your view a moft 
ufeful example, and prove, to a cer- 
tainty, the truth of my affertion— 
that our political exiftence refts 
wholly on ourfelves, and not on the 
{miles of our enemies. If we choofe 
to be happy, to be fo is in cur pow- 
er; ourinternal refources are now 
fully fufficient, and, with a well- 
timed economy, fuperfluities would 
abound, and raife us to the level of 
the moft exalted nations—Why. call 
we fo loudly for commerce with fo- 
reigners !—It is, moft certainly, at 
prefent quite oppofite to our intereit 
— Does it not determine the balance 
much againft us, through every ehan- 
nel by which we sated it P—What 
then muft be the confequence ? ‘Ihe 
terms upon which a country in its 
infancy, muft carry on a commercial 
intercourfe with one long eftablifhed, 
are not equal ; fince produce and ma- 
nufatares bear fo fall a proportion 
toeach other. It is the interett of 
foreigners to furnith us with fathi- 
ons ; but is it our intereft to follow 
them ? Mutt it not eradicate the fpi- 
ritof induftry, frugality, andve¢o- 
nomy, and hurry us into the oppo- 
fite extremes, indolance, diflipation, 
and ruin ? Does not every day’s ex- 
perience indifputably prove the in- 
fufficiency of our virtue to refitt the 
hewitching temptation—I mean of 
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foreign fiippery? Why then do not 
we, with all our might, difcourage 
this commerce with foreigners—the 
bane of our happinefs! the poifon 
of our well-being ! 

While we were a part of the Bri- 
tifh empire, it was the intereft of 
that government, to divert our atten- 
tion from every purfuit that could 
tendtoraifein our mindsa laudable 
emulation, excepting that of the cul- 
tivation of the land: this inthem, ano 
doubt, was then good policy, as it 
fecured to them caly, the profits of 
our labour, on the conditions upon 
which they obliged us to exchange 
our produce for their manufactures. 
For what, then, did we wifh to be 
independent, if not to fecure thefe 
profits to ourfelves, and turn the ba- 
lance of trade in our favour? Our 
latter condu@t, I think, has more 
than proved, that our views had no 
fuch motives, or elfe has more than 
proved, that virtue was wanting, or 
our ideas too contraéted to reach be- 
yond the prefent. No fooner were 
we declared an independent people, 
but we abandoned our patron, and 
offered our embraces to every rude 
invader, In our ports was foon dif- 
played every luxury of the eait, and 
our tables were fpread_ with profufi- 
on—Induftry fell a viétim to diflipa- 
tion and excefs, and vice foon tri- 
umphed over virtue! Strange infa- 
tuation ! horrid depravity! dettructive 
policy ! thoughtlefs creatures, blind 
to our own intere?t, and led awav 
with bubbles big with emptine% 
alone, that muft vanifh in an infant, 
and leave us in the Jurch! The cavfe 
of our own mifconduct we now want 
to faddle upon others. We have in- 
dulged ourfelves in luxuries beyo:. 
the reach of our abilitics, and now 
want to be relieved of the confecuent 
inconveniencies thereof, by unheard 
of aéts of injuftice. If themerchant 
was ebnoxious to our welfare, why 
did we encourage him ? Why did we 
bid him welcome, and court his 
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frieudfhip ? Why were we abforbed 
in thoughtlefs extravagance ? Why 
had we not an eye on the future ? If 
it was the merchant’s poliey, for a 
while, to bid high for our produce, 
and thereby to flatter our expectati- 
on, and lead us into errors, can we 
blame him? In fo doing, he only 
confulted his own intereft, without, 
thaps, meditating any perfon’s ru- 
in, which was doing no more than 
was every one’s duty ; and held forth 
a leffon to the planter. If the planter 
had been as mindful of his intereft, 
as the merchant, he would now feel 
eafy in his circumftances, and the 
merchant’s accounts have been fettled. 
For the planter’s errors, the mer- 
chant is not culpable—lIn offering us 
his wares, he did us no injury—To 
take them, wasan act of our own, al- 
together voluntary ; we cannot fay 
that any compulfion was ufed. Why 
then fo heavily complain of the mer- 
chant, and load him with cenfure for 
our own ftupidity ? Let us be afham- 
ed of our littlenefs! Let us for once 
determine to be honeft! Let us dif- 
pofe of our property, and difcharge 
our obligations to the merchant, or 
think it no crime to acknowledge 
his indulgence; and henceforward, 
likewife _ wed Ren to be frugal, in- 
duftrious, and virtuous : to live with- 
in the bounds of our income, be they 
ever fo contracted, and by thus re- 
verfing our paft conduct, doubt not 
of being happy. 
If, initead of bewildering ourfelves 

in the idle dreams of commerce, af- 
ter our independency was fully effeét- 
ed, we had rejeéted her fmiles, and 
wholly bent our thoughts on the en- 
couragement of domeftic manufac- 
tures, and the cultivation of the moft 
ufeful arts and fcicnces, we fhould, 
no doubt, by this time, have been a 
rich, flourifhing, and refpeétable peo- 
ple ; nay, by now adopting a fimilar 
policy, we could not fail of foon be- 
coming fuch—What but frugality, 
induftry, and emulation, can poflibly 
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be wanting, to effect our profperity, 
and raife us to the fummit of human 
orgy ? Have we not a produttive 
vil, and almoft unlimited extent 
of country, abounding in the luxu- 
ries of nature, which, were our con- 
nexions with other nations to be for 
ever cut off, would fupply us with 
every neceffary ! The luxuries of art, 
till they are the reward of our own 
labour, are highly pernicious, and 
deftrugtive to our welfare. Were we 
a manufacturing people, nothing, ac- 
cording to what is generally under- 
ftood by the common acceptation of 
the word, would be a luxury; or 
have in its ufe, the fame pernicious 
tendency, as the ufe of foreign fuper- 
fluities muft at prefent have with 
us. In manufacturing countries the 
middle and lower claffes of people 
are chiefly employed, or concerned 
therein: the promotion of luxury, 
excefs, and dithpation, therefore, is, 
in them, perhaps, good policy; at 
leaft national, as it takes only from 
the opulent and relieves the needy : 
but to encourage the ufe of foreign 
luxuries with us, woful experience, 
I fhould think, had fufficiently con- 
vinced us, would not be fo friendly ; 
but, as the moft rapacious peculator, 
would plunder view mercy, and 

deal out a general devaftation. 
Since, then, it cannot but be 
clear, to every thinking perfon, that 
commerce with foreigners, upon its 
prefent foundation, muft greatly mi- 
litate againft us; what remedies, for 
the growing evil, have we attempt- 
ed? None, I think; or none -. 
quate. ‘To impofe high duties upon 
imports, in a country whofe coaft is 
as much expofed as ours, cannot pof- 
fibly long anfwer any good pur- 
fe. It will never amount to a pro- 
ibition—It will not much leffen the 
confumption—It will only eneou- 
rage srw ya Fe the revenue— 
and exact fomething more from the 
— If any thing is to be done 
y duties, ours*fhould be regula- 
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ted by thofe of the neighbouring 
ftates, or they will profit by our er- 
rors. But no perceivable good is to 
be expected, from any conceivable 
mode of impo‘ing duties ; nor could 
any thing more falutary be expected, 
from an abfolute prohibition of the 
importation of foreign luxuries ; for 
were they allowed to be made ufe of, 
after they were in the country, toget 
them there, would be attended with 
no difficulty. Isnot ourcoaft entire- 
ly unguarded, and have not we two 
bs ae ftates, whofe intereft it 
would then to encourage fmug- 
gling ? or can we be weak enoughto 
believe, that the virtue of the inha- 
bitants of our fea coaft, and of the 
frontiers of Maryland and North- 
Carolina, would long be proof a- 
= the promifing temptation ? 

O ; individuals, conveniently fituat- 
ed for the encouragement of fuch il- 
licit practices, would not long fail to 
fee, therein, their own advantage ; 
and were the duties high enough to 
make it an obje& worth their while 
to fmuggle, or was the importation 
prohibited, which would amount to 
much the fame thing, we fhould, 
thereby, be ftil] amply fupplied, with 
thofe very luxuries, through almoft 
every channel by which we now get 
them, without either bringing any 
thing into the treafury, or affording 
any relief to the planter: nay the 
very officers of the cuftoms, and 
guardians of the public revenue, no 
doubt, would foon be corrupted, and 
be feen amongft the foremoft to en- 
courage the abufe. 

In a prohibition of the ufe, only, 
then, can we promife ourfelves fuc- 
cefs. They fhould be deftroyed in 
the hands of the merchant, or wher- 
ever elfe they were found; or be in 
fome way fecured, till there might be 
a fufficiency to make it ccnvenient to 
fend them to fome other market, 
there to be difpofed of for the bene- 
fit of the public and the informer— 
this, though it might not at once en- 
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tirely remove, would, no doubt, fuf 
ficiently check the growing evil, and 
infenfibly relieve us;—for, was the 
ufe of foreign luxuries prohibited, 
the importation would, in a good 
meafure, of courfe ceafe—the mer- 
chant once knowing his rifk in keep- 
ing them, would no longer think of 
sy them. 
am not unaware, here, that fome 
will be ready enough to call the 
mode of proceeding ‘ have juft now 
pointed out, an infufferable ftretch 
of power, incompatible with the na- 
ture of a free government, and think 
it ahardfhip, that bounds fhall be 
fet to their extravagance, by any au- 
thority whatever. But knowing the 
laws, to aét in defiance thereof, why 
fhould it not in every individual, be 
joft as criminal, and equally pu- 
nifhable, as infome, who for fmug- 
gling. have loft —_ and veffel ? No 
aw, however rigid it may to fome 
at firft feem, that may, in its opera- 
tion, have a general good effect, un- 
der any form of government what- 
ever,can, with propriety, be fo called 
—for what were lawe firft intended ? 
or why were fuch coercions ever 
found neceflary, if not to curb peo- 
ple’s vices—to oblige them to be frue 
gal, induftrious, and honeft—to live 
within the bounds of their income 
—to be virtuous and finally happy ? 
The ideas, which we are too apt to 
entertain of power, are often more 
arbitrary than the power from whence 
they are formed. In the extrava- 
gance of thought, and the ungover- 
nable heat of paffion, we hurry our- 
felves into errors, and are apt to mif- 
take thofe for infufferable ftretches of 
power, which, upon a clofer, move 
deliberate, and impartial examinati- 
on, we find to be only the moft ne- 
ceffary exertions. Power fhould al- 
ways have energy, or it will foon 
degenérate into impotency, and at 
length be fupplanted by anarchy. 
Whether, let me afk, 1s a ftretch of 
power the more intolerable, to oblige 
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people to be fregal while they are 
pofleffed of fomething ; or after they 
have finifhed their wild career, and 
the meafure of their iniquities is 
pretty near full, to give their conduct 
the laft faint colouring of honetty, 
and, to do the little juftice left to 
their creditors, reduce them to beg- 
gary ? The tirft,. we are fure, tothe 
vothinking multitude, would feem 
mott oppreffive ; but, if either of 
them are deferving of fo harfh a 
name, I doubt not, but the few rati- 
onals would foon determine it to be 
the latter—but that neither of them 
are infufferable ftretches, I imagine, 
will be readily allowed, and that we 
may venture to call them but ne- 
ceflary exeriions, in no wife deroga- 
tory to found policy. 
There perhaps may be fome few, 
whofe fortunes, for a while, might 
enable them to indulge themfelves in 
the ufe of foreign luxuries, without 
much inconveniency ; but even to 
thefe, or their pofterity, in the end, 
the ufe of them mutt be deftructive ; 
and fuppofing it was not, does it im- 
ply, that, in order to indulge thefe 
few, we fhould fport with the 
welfare of a multitude! Example, 
we know, has often a very good ef- 
feét, and for this, people, in general, 
look up to their fuperiors, or thofe in 
better circumflances. If, then, the 
few pofleffed of ample fortunes, do 
not fet examples of frugality and e- 
conomy, to thofe whofe fortunes are 
more contraéted, what muft be the 
confequence ? Why, it is fufficiently 
clear, that the latter would follow 
the former, through every fpecies of 
vice, folly, and diffipation, till their 
condition was irretrevably de{perate. 
—One wealthy man in a neighbour- 
hood, may be the ruinof many, by 
making thofe his companions, whofe 
fortunes will not admit of hts extra- 
. vagance— I he truth of this, [ doubt 
not, we have too often feen verified. 
AMICUS. 
Chefterficld, Virginia, Fane 7, 1787. 





ANECDOTE. 
A Young ftudent, fhewing the 


Mufeum at Oxon, to fome 
gentlemen and ladies, among other 
things produced arufty fword. ‘This, 
fays he, gentlemen, is the fword with 
which Balaam was going to kill his 
afs. Upon which one of the compa- 
ny replied, that he thought Balaam 
had no fword, but only withed for 
one. You are right, fays the ftadent, 
and this is the very fword he wifhed 
for. 

—<=—_ =—>.-o-~ 
Political fhetches : 
By William Vans Murray, ¢f9. 
*© Nullius addifus furare in wverba 
“ magifivi.” 


DEDICATION, 


To his exce'lency John Adams» 
minitter plenipotentiary from the u- 
uited ftates, to the court of Great 
Bricain. 

SIR, 

Froin the moment in which I made 
the governments of my country the 
fubject of my ftudy, they have been 
the object of my admiration. | Ex- 
cepting the vein of popularity that 
pervades them, and which evidently 
hath weakened the executive arm, 
perhaps they are perfect. 

Some objections, derived from falfe 
theories, are made to them—Thefe I 
have attempted to remove. 

It hath been urged, that democra- 
tic forms required a tone of manners 
unattainaile and unprefervable in a 
fociety where commerce, luxury, and 
the arts, have difpofed the public 
mind to the. gratifications of refine- 
ment. ‘Dhis propofitieon is difficulty 
opp fed. ‘To diflodge it, it will be 
neceflary to take a new ground, and 
a new fcene of detail ; tor theantiqui- 
tv of the idea hath given it a pre- 
fcription, fuperior to every thing but 
arguments drawn from a novel feries 
ot political events. 

‘That the governments of dhe unit 














ed ftates would refolve into ariftocra- 
cies, is a pofition which I have at- 
tempted to oppofe. 

The extent of territory is another 
objeétion made by fuch as theorife on 
the American democracies. 

The contemplation of thefe points 
produced the following theets, which 
were written in 1784 and 1785, im- 
mediately after the publication of 
“ Abbe Mably’s remarks.” How- 
ever humble their execution, the ho- 
nelty of the zeal, by which they were 
distated, entitles them in fome de- 
gree to the indulgence of a patriotic 
mind. Under this impreffion, and 
confcious that my country would feel 
gratified by every tribute of refpect, 
however fmall, that fhould be offered 
toyou, I have taken the liberty of in- 
{cribing thefe enquirics to your ex- 
cellency. 

I have the honour to bz, 

with the greateft deference, 
SIR, . 
your moft obedient 
and moft humble fervant, 
A citizen of the united fate Se 
Middle Temple, 
April, 1787. 


Abbe Mably. 
"THE governments of America 
have defervedly attracted the at- 
tention of all fpeculative minds. It 
isan object of fome importance to 
the caufe of liberty, all over the 
world, that thev thould be under- 
ftood. ‘They prefent the mott finith- 
ed political forms. On their precti- 
cability, and on the jaftnefs with 
which they may bate badjutted 
to the purpofes of Diiboends 
the problem, whether, “under “every 
co-eperation of moral, political, and 
phyfical caufes, a government can be 
formed, unexceptionably free in form, 
and vet, in itsadminittration, duiable 
and efficient. 
The fubject is highly interefing : 
and defirves a philofophical furvey 
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of the opinions, theories, and fitua- 
tions, which the contemplation will 
involve. 

Among the philofophers who have 
written upon this fubject, is the abbe 
Mably; a man no lefs diftinguithed 
by the liberality of his principies, 
than by the acutenefs of his inveiti- 
gations. Buteven hfs mind, enlig)t- 
ened as it was by fcience, and foiter- 
ed by philofophy, was not equal to a 
jutt difcernment of the governments 
on which he favoured the worid witi 
remarks. ‘The fplendor of his cla‘li- 
cal and hiitorical acquirements, but 
poorly compenfates the mifchiefs of 
their application. While it dazzled, 
itcould not conduct him; and he 
will be found, on an examination 
of his remarks, to have wandered 
through fcenes of fancied fimilarity, 
unguided by that uuerring principle 
of hiftory, which leads with {cienti- 
fic certainty, from effects to caufes, 
through the medium of authenticat- 
ed facts. 

He is learned, philofophical, and 
eloquent. His views of the political 
horizon are commanding : but learn- 
ing, like blood, may increafe the fe- 
ver of miftake, phiofophy conten 
plate through a fa:fe medium, and e- 
loquence lead to a victory of error. 
In his reafoning, he has adopted a 
rule that will account for his mif- 
takes. He compares certain events 
in hittory, and certain inititutions of 
the ancients, with the events of the 
American revolution, her laws, and 
governments. ‘To appear learned, he 
fcems almoit willing to be deceived. 
A man pofleifed of local information, 
from his education in the very fcenes 
he would contemplate, is, though in- 
ferior in point of intellect and men- 
tai endowment, better qualitied, per- 
haps, fora tak which demands iefs 
the labours of erudiuon, than the ac- 
curacy of obfervation. 

it was with a deference due to 
the aame of Mably, that I perufed 
his remarks. But having feea the 
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wild errors of other great men who 
have amufed America with her own 
charaéter and fortunes, it was with 
lefs difappointment that I read the 
erroneous conclufions, and fanciful 
conjectures, of the elegant author of 
the dialogues. 

To deteét, as well as to applaud, is 
the mingled office of criticiim. Of 
all the duties of tafte, this is the leaft 
enviable. In the natural world, a 
tranfition from beauty to uglinefs, is 
a painful operation to the Lectings ; 
but itis infinitely more irkfome in 
fpeculative contemplations, where the 
imagination, unaflifted by the fenfes, 
has to work in the violence of ex- 
tremes, and the judgment has to com- 
bat that delufion which the tiffue of 
truth and fophiftry forms in the etch- 
ings of the mental picture. 

Abbe Mably is a Frenchman and a 
fcholar. As the firft, he has been e- 
ducated after the ftriéteft manner of a 
fite monarchy. As the laft, the ge- 
nius of a with which his 
mind was infpired, hath ferved but 
to miflead him. As a Frenchman, 
he can have but little idea of the ef- 
feét of a free conftitution, in a coun- 
try governed by laws and habits dif- 
ferent from thofe which charafterife 
his own. If he ventures ona conclu- 
fiom concerning the operation of a 
1a in the united ftates, it muft be by 
afcertaining, through reafonable ing 
ferences, the effect the fame law 
would produce in his own, or an 
country in Europe with which he is 
acquainted. As a fcholar, if he 
would fix the fuccefs of a rule of po- 
litics, or law, he can find no guide 
but that fancied analogy which the 
ancient republics afford him. In the 
firft part of his procefs, the fuppofi- 
tion would involve fo wild a contra- 
riety of manners, ufages, ranks, and 
political forms, that no inference 
could poffibly be drawn. In the lat, 
the pittore of ancient governments, 
except in a zeal for freedom, could 
farnifh but a flight refemblance to 


the American democracies. Thofe 
were compofed of heterogencous 
parts and principles, and refembled 
the American governments in little 
more thaninname. That fort of re- 
prefentation, which is the very bafis 
of thefe, was unknown to them. 
Thofe were of a mixed, a military, 
and of an ariftocratic, fometimes re- 
galnature. Thefe are, in their prin- 
ciples, ftructure, and whole mafs, 

rely and unalterably «ernocratic. 

hey could not be any other ; they 
cannot be any other, 

Never was there, before the Ame. 
rican revolution, an inftance of a na- 
tion forming its own government, 
on the original foundations of hu- 
man rights, revealed by a ftudy of 
the laws of nature ; and creating e- 
very civil organ, agreeably to the 
three aéts, which conftitute juft go- 
vernment. Neverdid there exiftfuch 
a fcene as that, which, on the revolu- 
tion, took place in America, where 
the people, by their own att, with- 
out any — or turn of par. 
ties, on a fudden, found themfelves 
in a ftate of the moft civilized and 
complicated aflociations, without go- 
vernment; and in that @ate form- 
ed the original convention, on 
a of undifpated equality ; 
ramed a form of civil government, 
founded in the rights of nature, un- 
obicured by charters, privileges, or 
monopolies of wer; and then 
bound themfelves by the third and 
lait tie of allegiance. ‘The democra- 
tic form was the only one a people 
fo fituated could adopt. 

Other governments 
fathioned on the inequalities “ 
accident introdaced into Suman re'a 
tions, and which force and ambitioe 
have mof whimfically diverfifie. 
Their origin hath been laid in the 
more than cimmerian darkoefs ot 
antiquity ; and the rights of fociety, 
which government ts meant to pro 
mote, to difplay, and to fecure, hare 
iavariably been afcertained fubie- 
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quently to the era, that by varioas 
habits and inftitutions, hath involved 
them in inextricable confufion. 

Of this unhappy origin were the 
ancient governments. This might 
eafily be afcertained, to any one un- 
blinded by an early imbibed admira- 
tion of what are deemed models of 
virtae and political wifdom, bat 
which, when difpaffionately viewed, 
will be found to Rave been, like the 
governments of Earope, fyftems of 
expedience, daily ae from 
that difcordant chaos in whic 
were conceived, but which ftill fa- 
tally retained many miferable features 
and veftiges of inaufpicions birth. 

From t refs of political opi- 
nions in En , which a fpirit of 
enquiry, notwithitanding the tenden- 
cies of monarchy, had fed, Ame- 
rica felt herfelf countenanced in that 
freedom of reafoning, which the con- 
templation of her colonial 


ments, and the examples of her 
parent, naturally infpi t, how- 
ever the may have affected by 


the general diffefion of this know- 
ledge, the owed her exertions of rea- 
foning lefs to example, than to her 
temper, fituation, and political rela- 
tions. To thefe was the indebted for 
that juft and bold fpirit of thinking, 
on the great points of government 
and of religion, which the could not 
have borrowed from ancient ftory, 
or imitated from any living model. 
From them her fate was different ; 


and where little or no could 
be found, the could owe littl to 
—— or adoption. 


example of ancient democra- 
cies furnithed to her a very confuled 
leffon ; and, though their pi are 
rendered highly hears  genyrdes 
minds, it would have been dangerous 
to have trufted the fate of new go- 
vernments, to an imitation of b- 
lics, the truétures of which prefent- 
ed an arrangement different from 
fach as the could adopt: for in them 
the faw the efforts of enthuligin, 
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ious but inconttant ia its opera- 

=. rather than the vigour of well- 
toned conftitutions. From foch pre- 
cedents, America could derive little 
more than the contagion of enthafi. 
afm. From antiquity, then, the could 

in littl. She was too proud of 
the pare fources to which the was in 
debted for her profperity, to flaop 
to an imitation of modern 
ments, which were in the 
anarchy of a barbarous age. ‘Thefe 
fhe beheld tremblin the infir- 
mities of a vicious od age ; involved 
in the contradiétions of civil and re- 
ligious folecifms ; and weakened by 
the corruptions natural to human in- 
ftitutions, when not infpured by that 
renovating (pirit, which firft princi. 
ples, when recurred to, are capable 
of infufing. 

In point of civil and religious 
hepsi, Begiend Good slem, 
From heronly couk! America imbibe 


that fpirit of freedom which tadln- 
herited. ° ‘. . 
A coindillence of 


to complete that leas . which the 
has fo glorioofly exhibited wo the 


world. When the was (tied by 


democratic parts of the E 
ftitution ; and though the 
ledged a fovercignty in the kingW of 
England, the rays of royalty bat fee- 
bly reached their weftern point, and 
communicated, in the rougher ftages 
of the fociety, that genial warmth 
which sourifhed, but could not wi 

ther the tree of freedom, Little of 
the perfonal itea of king, ever o- 
tained in the wettern world. The a- 
rittocratic branch of the Englith con- 
flitution, im its true charadter, was 
there enknown ; and did not there- 
fore communicate its imprefiions on 
her legiflative forms, of the genius 
of the feciety. Bot notwithftanding 
the was © with nobles 
and with kings, the reaped, in her 
humble caseer of agriculiere, every 
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folid- advantage which flowed from 
her political inheritance, without 
fuffering thofe evils, which that part 
of the parental conttitution, which 
the did not poffefs, was defigned to 
prevent. She tafted largely of politi- 
cal freedom. What never can be en- 
joyed in England, the potlefled— 
the freedom of democracy, without 
its anarchy. 

Reared under a fortunefo propiti- 
ous to liberty, her laws, her religions 
partook of the proportions and libe- 
rality of her governments. On the 
one hand, protected againft the dan- 
gers of licentiou{nets, and endowed, 
on the other, with the girts of genu- 
ine freedom, her character became 
fathioned to that fhape, which had 
often been imagined, but never feen, 
where the rights of national man- 
hood were not impaired, by the in- 
temperance and accidents that fill up 
the long dark childhood. of thie 


fpegies. 

eictisiscne have received their 
bias and charatterfftic weakneffes, 
in the early ftages of thefpecies. In 
thofe days of barbarous ignorance; 
the rights of fociety were little un- 
derftood ; and the indefinite powers 


,of the collective capacity, _ were 


thrown into attion by the violence 
of exigency and expedience, rather 
tham by the energies of regular fyf- 
tem. ‘Their imperfeftions flowed 
from errors that could hardly be 
avoided. Thefe, as faft as they have 
revealed themfelves, may have been 
partially corrected. As wants in- 
creafed, by the expanfion of the cha- 
racter, improvements have advanced ; 
but yet many centuries of futferings 
have notevery where been able to di- 
velt rizhts, and the active f{prings of 
government, of thofe unintelligible 
forms in which diftant caufes clothed 
them. 

To politicians, whofe minds could 
at all “ look into the feeds of time,” 
and whofe hearts were liberal enough 
to anticipate thofe bleffing of their 


colonial defcendants, which the feve- 
rity of ruder times denjed to them- 
felves, the gloriousera of the Ameri- 
can revolution could not have been a 
chimerical vifion. And if a theatre 
for the difplay of the great drama of 
the human charaéter was ever fondly 
formed in the brain of a Locke, or a 
Sydney, the united ftates at this mo- 
ment, and in that indeed preceding 
their revolution, realized the philo- 
fophical expectation. So nearly have 
they approached perfection, that the 
great and unexceptionable corre¢inefs 
and purity of their democracies, are 
the only objections raifed againft 
their praticability and duration. 
But in the objection, a number of 
falfe premifes are aflumed ; premifes 
which the hifory of mankind will 
by no means warrant; which the in- 
dolence of -fome, and the depravity 
of others, have admitted, for puz- 
pofes of fpeculative argument. 

The great pofiuions, by which 
objections to the democratic form 
are maintained, flow from the confe- 
quences of the human character a@- 
ing in political fituations unfriendly 
to its nature, rather than from caufes 
inherent in that particular form of 
government itfelf. 

‘* The multitude in the united 
“ ftates,” fays abbe Mably, ** will 
“* prove much lefs prefuming, much 
** Jefs imperious, and confequently 
“ much lefs inconftantthan in the Ro- 
** man republic:” but not becaufe the 
extent of dominion prevents the af- 
femblings of the people at ore time. 
‘They will be lefs inconftant than the 
Romans, becaufe they have been edu- 

ated under laws that have at once re- 
gulated the manners and cherifhed that 
paffion for equality, which knows no 
reftraint, bur fuch as laws, made by 
their own confent, have given it. 
And becaufe a change in the prevail- 
ing paflion of the age has given a 
milder cait to their other paffions, 
and the oceafions are removed, from 
which the prefumption and clamour 
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of the Roman people received their 
fuel, Faction, which in Rome was 
ever written in bloody infcriptions, 
is unknown : it is unknown, becaufe 
the American democracies are go- 
vernmenis of laws, and not of parties. 

Comparifon, on this occahion, 
mult do great injuitice to a fubject, 
which ts only to be tried on original 
principles. 

The abbe has faid, that the fitua- 
tion of America, immediately after 
the declaration of independence, was 
fimilar to that of Rome, immediate- 
ly after the expulhon of the Tar- 
quins, There is not a trace of refem- 
blance. All perfons of tafte would 
pity the nan who could read the ori- 
gin of the Roman republic without 
admiration, Simplicity of manners, 
and boldnefs of attion, aflord a molt 
engaginy picture, and deeply interett 
in the early flages of its hiftory, But 
the freedom enjoyed, was that of a 
ttibe of Germans, as decribed by 
Tacitus. Conftitucional liberiy feems 
to have been as little undertlood, as 
it would have been enjoyed, “had 
they adopted a fyflem fuperior to 
their manners and comprehenfions. 

Until the expulfion of the Tar- 
quins, the government was a monar- 
chy, frequently confufed by the in- 
tervention of democratic fury. By 
various changes, fuggefled by fuch 
interventions, addinonal privileges 
were granted or aflumed by the or- 
der of patricians, which fuperfeded 
the grand queftion of policy, whe- 
ther property, or numbers fhould rule 
the flate. With this bias, already ac- 
tive, iris not furpriftng that an arif- 
tocracy. fueceeded the expulfion of 
Tarquin. The diflin@ion of ranks, 
created in the infancy of the flate, 
now rofe in the moft invidious 
fhapes. The plebeians were excluded 
from a participation in the govern- 
ment. Hence thofe jealoufies and 
animofities that naturally fprang 
from ambition on the one fide, and, 
on the other, from hereditary ho- 
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pours, and an impatience of compe- 
tition. 

Itis impofible to know the flate 
of affairs in America, atthe period 
which iscompared by the learned ab- 
be, to that of the {uppreflion of the 
Roman monarchy, and find the flight- 
elt line of fim: litude in their caufes or 
m their confequences, This ftruggle 
was theconiention of tyrants, That 
in America was of a whole nation 
oppreffed, againk its oppreffors, and 
a general freedom was the objett. 
There was between the two coun- 
tries a civil, juridical, commercial, 
moral, and religious, as well as a 
political difference. Hence i is-de- 
monftrable, that the circumftanccs of 
the two people differed widely. In 
Rome an ariftocracy poffeffed all th 
dignities, offices, and emoluments of 
flate. The plebeians, which clafs in- 
cluded ail under the rank of nobles, 
were excluded from al! fhare in the 
government ; nor could the body of 
citizens claim a ude to govern, who 
poffeffed few rights either of proper~ 
ty or ptrion. ihe relation of the 
two orders was that of client and pa- 
tron. And if we attend tothe fuc- 
ceeding flruggles, which were mad 
to gain landed property by the ple- 
beians, and the oppolition of the pa- 
tric:ans, who feemed pofleffed of the 
right of difpofal, we may conclude, 
thar of the {mali territory then pof- 
felled by the republic, none was in 
the hands of the plebe:ans ; and that 
they were, indeed, agreeably tothe 
ideas of their patrons, deemed inca- 
pable of taking by defcent or pur- 
chafe. 

The imperfeAiton of their laws 
fhows the fmall progrefs legiflati- 
on had made; for at that period, 
the twelve tables were not com- 
piled, —. 

The imprfeftion of their jurif- 
prudence ihows how lame their noti- 
ons were, of the forms of all civil goe 
government, Their magilirates were 
not appointed to trufls, whofe ex- 
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tenis were known or diftinguifhed by 
any fixed character. 

The coniul, who was fuppofed to 
fubltitute as much of the regal cha- 
racter as was deemed neceflary by the 
ariliocracy, was at once general of 
the army, judge, and magiftrate. 

The want of energy in the powers 
of their gavernment, obliged the fe- 
nate—the people had nothing to do 
in this important tranfaction—to 
velt fovereign power in a dittator, 
whofe fole limits confifled in nothing 
but in the term of his official durati- 
on. By throwing the fovereignty 10- 
tothe hands of any man whom the 
fenaré, or ariflocracy fhould appoint, 
all right toa fhare in the govern- 
ment, was denied she people. If the 
fenate alone had a right, by their 
conflitution, to refign to any delega- 
tion the fovereignty, for fix months, 
their right, which had not been 
recognized, and therefore not li- 
mited or defined by their inflitution, 
might have given a longer duration 


to the dictatorfhip. And ifa com-, 


plete divettiture of the government 
took place for onc hour, iu mght for 
ever. 

The feparaie interefts of nobles 
and of people, which were irrevoca- 
bly fixed by the infl cuiion of milita- 
ry tibunes, formed one of the moft 
accountable eaufs: tha: can now be 
afligned, for the frequent revolutions 
in the Roman republic, 

From thefe evidences, drawn from 
the Roman hillorvy, we may con- 
clude, that the ¢ »vernment, immedi- 
ately afier “Larquin’s expullion, was 
a i rannical AT'iOCTACVe It was fre- 
avuent.s ; a tate of total di ffoluti- 
on, and held together by nothing 
bu: (hat vital foark of common dan- 
ger, which obliy: 4 oppofite and hof- 
tile fatiions, for a moment to unite 
for purpofes of common fafety. 

But wha wasthe fate of Ameri- 
ca ai the per.od of the revoluuon ? 
Without patricians, patronage, or 
perfynal aiachments—a fociety con- 


dutted by one and the fame princi- 
ple—a common danger and a com- 
mon benefit—an univerfal ftruggle 
for an univerfal right—the appeal of 
an entire nation of free citizens, 
from the lawlefs abufes of delegated 
power, tothe rights of nature—not 
an exchange of the tyranny of the 
one, forthe opprefiion of the many— 
no temporary refignation of the com- 
mon fovereignty into the hands of 
one or more—but equal vigilance— 
equal fovereignty—one united flrug- 
gle of all, for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of all. Can fuch a picture 
of agg C and difplay of rational ex- 
ertion, be drawn into analogy wih 
a revolution, ata period when nei- 
ther liberty ner reafon were under- 
flood P 

The abbe appears to have poffeff- 
ed a knowledge of human nawure too 
great for detail ; and inthe follow- 
ing doubt, for fuch it is, feems to 
have been confiderably confufed in 
his ideas of America, in her colonial 
relations and ficuation, ** Have ye,’”’ 
fays he, **taken care, inthe forma- 
** tion of your new laws, to render 
** them properly commenfurate with 
the underftanding of the multi- 
tude P’? Even antecedently to the 
revolution, there was neither com- 
plant, nor caufe for complaint, of 
legiflat.ve commenfuration, The co- 
lonies had adopted as much of the 
Britifh laws as applied to their pecu- 
liar firuation, ‘The atts of their own 
legiflature arofe from the very bed of 
public occalion ; were general in their 
cperation, popular becaufe ufeful, 
‘and repealed, if found ufelefs, or in- 
convenient. They were made by the 
people in their reprefented capacity. 
Hence arofe a conformity to public 
opinions, andthe underftandings of 
the people, with which they were 
confequently as commenfurate as 
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was poflible, among a variety of gee 
nius, the colours of which were as 
infinitely fhaded between the extremes 
of ignorauce, and of f{cience, as the 

















fortunes of individuals were low or 
fplendid, . 

To the above obfervations it may 
not be impertinent to touch on a 
doubt of the abbe, as to the public 
Opinion at the time of the com- 
mencement of the revolution, 

The tranfition from the fituation 
in which America flood before the 
revolution, and that wherein fuccefs 
placed her, was neither rapid nor 
abrupt. The minds of men were not 
unprepared for its reception. Difco- 
veries of ambition and ufurpation 
had already alarmed her fufpicions, 
and carried her enquiries, into the ve- 
ry fource of her rights. Belides thefe 


invefligations, the forms of govern-' 


ment continually prefented a fyflem 
of conftitutional theres: that enabled 
the mind to afcend with eafe to firft 
principles. The political flate in 
which fhe exifted, was that of free- 
dom, It was a government of laws 
enatted by the people governed, The 
encroachment which threatened this 
ineftimable flate, was that from which 
fhe revolted ; and independence was 
the dernier refort that Peld forth the 
inflrument by which it might be im- 
pregnably fecured, 

The change in the exercife of the 
fovereignty was not, in America, 
one of thofe events which flrike the 
public eye in the fubverfion of laws, 
which have ufually attended the re- 
volutions of governments. No revo- 
lution taok place among fattions, for 
none exifled. No order of men or 
corporate bodies were diffolved, or 
left to canker, where they could not 
openly affert, The clergy, in fome 
flates, were lefi unprovided : but this 
order of men were placed en that li- 
beral level, which, by excluding hie- 
rarchal ambition, promifes harmony 
to religious opinions, and chriftian 
humility of life. The change was not 
from a ftate of flavery tothat of li- 
centious liberty. No violence was 
done to thofe inflitutions which edu- 


cation had fanfiified. No prepoflef- 
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fion was diffolved, that had not been 
maintained cond:uonalty, The pri- 
vate friendfhips of thofe whe fiood 
the iffue of the day, received, it is 
true, a partial fufpenfion, in this, as 
in European wars, Individuals of 
different nations may feel, in their 
private friendthips, the pleafures of 
univerfal denizenthtp: but nations, 
in their aggregate capacity, can never 
be fenfible of the glow of mutual 
friendfhip. Their affettions are re- 
prefented but in the forms of treaties. 
It will not appear temerity to af- 
fert, that had the learned remarker 
been acquainted with thefe truths, 
he would not have been led to doubt 
the concordance of public opinions 
with the revolution. 
** I cannot,”’ fays he, * too offen 
repeat, that in proportion as the 
manners relax, the laws, together 
with the power of carrying them 
into execution, fhould operate 
with ftritter force, andthe affairs 
of government be intrulted to few- 
er hands,”? ‘This remark, though 
full of fophifiry, is dangerous, be- 
caufe it flatters that predifpofition to 
ariflocratical ufurpation atiendant on 
ambitious minds, It goes to this 
hacknied affertion—that what is 
ufua ly underflood by the term vire 
tue, as fancifully difplayed by Mon- 
tefquieu, is the root of democracy— 
that relexation of manners wounds 
this root ; and tha: in the progrefs of 
luxury, the advances of arillocracy 
are evidenced—nay, it invites them. 
To one tolerably acquatnted with 
the hiflory of fociery, in us lefs po- 
lifhed periods, it mult be fomewhat 
diftrefing to view the force which 
tLe opinion has obtained, that honef- 
ty and barbarifm are concomitants. 
Bya veneration equally unjult and 
unaccountable, men look back on the 
days of antquity, as the eras of 
thofe virtues thar have been fondly, 
but unjuflly, lavifhed under the poe- 
tical imagery of a golden age. 
Fortunately for the caufe of cruth 
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and freedom the fcience of ethics 

roves the cultivation of the mind to 
have preceded the refinement of the 
pafhons. 

If the intemperafe and contrafied 
virtues of a barbarous age are expan- 
ded by the progrefs of civilization 
into addrefs of diffimutation, into 
feeplenefs of mind and effeminacy 
of manners—-are they not more than 
compenfated in the dominion of fen- 
timent, in the lufire of the under- 
flanding, and in the multiplication 
of focia! relations ? If little fecurity 
hath been found to refult from the 
boafted virmes of thofe ages, io any 
forms of government, fhall we be fo 
blinded by prejudice, as to defpait of 
permanent ettablifhments, whofe 
foundations are not indebted to acci- 
dent for their creation, nor to chance 
for improvement, but the bafis of 
which was laid by the perfeétion of 
human reafon ? They have already 
fufficiently endured, to detflroy the 
fallacious predittions of fyftem-mon- 
gers ; and their continuance can fail 


but in the extinétion of that rational 


{prrit which animates their democra- 
tic forms, 


IT. 
Virtue. 


PECULATIVE men have 
bP thought, that there isa pecuhar 
difpofition of the public mind effen- 
tial to the animation of the democta- 
tic form, The learned and philofo- 
phical Montefyuieu hath imagined 
this principle, and calied it virtue. 
The fappiled incompatib lity of this 
principle with a ftate of luxurious 
fociery, has been triumphantly urged 
againit the American goverments 
which areina flate of refinement and 
opulence. Arguments. derived from 
the falfely iwragined charatter of an- 
tiquity, are brought againfl the exif- 
tence of the principle of virtue in an 
age of relaxation. ‘Ihe progrefs of the 
charafler of the {pecies undefended by 
happy government, is formed into an 


argument againft the, difplay of its, 
powers ; for thedeclenfion of empire, 
and of free ilaies, has been drawn in 
a parallel with the exiinction of that 
fimplicity which accompaures the ru- 
der age, and which vanifhes as the 
dawn of luxury arifes. 

In order to demonttrate the falla- 
cy of an opinion, too blindly acqui- 
efced in, it will, on this part of my 
fubjett, be neceflary to defcend fome- 
ving into the minutenefs of de- 
tail. 

If virtue be incompatible with lux- 
ury and refinement, nature and the 
human charatter are at variance with 
philofophy., If it be exclufively the 
principle of the democratic forms, 
they muift be the greateft of all poli- 
tical and civil defideraia. Human na- 
ture hath been fuppofed either inea- 
pable of attaining this principle or 
that it is forced to relinquifh it, ina 
certain point of that progreflion, to 
which its character naturally accele- 
rates, If this principle isthe fubili- 
tute of perfection mm the form, and 
of a juft and felf-operating vigour of 
the laws and all the parts of the go- 
vernment, then this principle is ei- 
ther pofleffed by all, or ti is ufelefs ; 
at lealt not more neceflary to a form, 
thus properly animated, than it is to 
other forms. 

The truth is, Montefquieu had ne- 
ver fludied a free democracy. The 
governments, from which be borrow- 
ed the lights of freedom, were fuch 
as from their forms might be called 
democratic republics, as the people 
had a voice, but {uch as were fubjeé 
to all the inaccuracies of undefined 
conftitutions, which were couflruét- 
ed in days of ignorance, and matu- 
red, as far as their firft imprethons 
would permit, by the improvements 
of experience. But in no part of the 
Grecian or Roman world can a go- 
vernment be defined, that atted on 
this chimerical principle. There are 
many illuffrious, but wed inftan- 

es, in which men preferred the good 
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of their country to felf-intereft ; but 
in all governments, that were ever 
created, the various operations of the 
whole fociety, from caufes that exift 
in its firfll principles, mu have pro- 
ceeded on the woking of the heart, 
and the various motives of attion, 

Partrcular fituations certainly af- 
fect, and in fome meafure fhape, the 
human charatter ; but in no fituation 
can it be altered. It mult be fludied ; 
and when its principles of attion and 
motions are difcovered to be eternal- 
ly the fame—when its mghts, and the 
great objetis ofits happinefs, are, by 
the maturity of its faculties, fully il- 
lufirated, government fhould then be 
framed fo as to give its unerrinz 
principles fair play, and guard only 
again injuftice, If it be formed on 
the great fundamental principles of 
nature and truth, the principles, on 
which. it is founded will, 2'ways 
maintain the flructure, as they are 
immutable. The firt principles will 
always give effect, as in fatt they in 
themfelves form the government ; and 
as it is but their emanation, they will 
for ever give it the vital heat and 
power of eflicient action, 

Virtue, in Montefquieu’s accepta- 
tion, is the principle or ** fenfation’’ 
that fubflitutes the wart of good 
laws, gives energy to thofe which 
exifl, and, in fine, remedies ali thofe 
defetis which he hath imputed to de- 
mocracies. But where no fuch de- 
feéts exift, as thofe again which 
this principle is to operate, it will 
follow, that it is not peculiarly re- 
quifite to democratical forms, confti- 
tuted by a rational principle. 

Human nature, in the glorious ex- 
ercife of its own powers, under go- 
vernments chofen as the objeti of 
great deliberation, and under a per- 
fett conception of its ineltwmable 
rights and faculties, and choofing one, 
founded in the moral neceflity of its 
charatler, will take care of itfelf. It 
requires not the aid of an hot-bed ; 
its fubfiflence {prings from the p! yin 
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and natural developement of its peni- 
us, and to be happy, it demands no- 
thing but the enjoyment of itfelf, 
As well might it be faid, that ho- 
nelly isa peculiarly effential princi- 
ple of any one form of government, 
and that morality 1s 'ncident to par- 
ticular climates, as that virtue is the 
peculiar principle on which the flruc- 
ture of democracy refts. As none of 
the ancient governments were framed 
on the fundamental rights of fociety. 
but, like modern forms, were patched, 
or dilated, as chance and expedience 
diretied, it is impoflible to fay they 
were models ; or that, even admit- 
ting this vifionary principle, go- 
vernments framed on dfferent views 
of fociety fhould require the fame 
prineple for their organization. 
Mauch is certainly due to the me- 
mory of thefe departed forms, They 
were animated by bold fpirits, that 
deferved better fates. ‘i hey tendedto 
generate the love of freedom ; but 
they have contribuied ‘litle towards 
the difcovery of, or reafoning on, 
the elements of civil and polticai 
liberty, or the enlargement of the {cie 
ence of modern politics. Removed so 
a venerable period of antiquity, the 
moderns view their flrutiures as 
heights to which what ts called modern 
degeneracy dare not afpire, but which 
will be found, as truth and nature 
unfold to the eye of reafon, to be 
the phantafmas of {cientfieal fuper- 
ftition, and mifplaced admiration. 
When we confiderthe fate of the 
ancient democracies and republics, 
we are but too apt to flatter the am- 
bition of tyrants, by debafing the 
charatter rather than appreciating 
the unhappy fortunes of human na- 
ture. Thete fcenes in which fhe hath 
been viewed, have ever been fuch as 
were oppofed to her genius, hof- 
tile to the difplay of her charatier, 
and may therefore be called unnatu- 
ral. It may be fatr to call that the 
natural flate, im which, by the natural 
agency of his funftions, unclogged 
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by civil impediments, man becomes 
furrounded by the beneficial praduc- 
tions of his own genius. In his pro- 
grefs from rudenefs to refinemen:, 
the nobleft truths are unfolded by 
the improvement of his reafon; his 
rights are afcertained ; and the virtues 
of his heart become mel orated and 
multiplied, Thus the {cheme of na- 
ture will be accomplithed by the 
operation of her own powers: and 
her defign wil! be fin thed by the full 
difplay of thofe endowmenss, with 
which the favourite of creation 1s 
adorned. 

In chat Nate of fociety, where the 
vallions are pointed at the mural re- 
bites of the individual, and where 
the ta'enis are exercifed in that field 
of induiiry and emulatron, whofe 
fruits are under the protettion of 
good laws, the wife predifpofirion of 
nature will be found molt completely 
effeftuated,. 

Nothing can be_ more bewildering 
than the idea of Momtefquieu, that 


there are three diinet principles of 


conduct peculiar to the three forms 
of government. The enthufiafm 
which animated the ancient forms, 
has led to the idea of fuperior virtue, 
In this age, lefs is to be attributed to 
paffion than to reafon, 

To inveltigate the neceMity of this 
principle, fuppofed peculiar to demo- 
cracy, it may be premifed, thot go- 
vernment isa pofiuve good, and not 
the felettion of the leatt from a vari- 
ety of evils. It is a flate of action, 
and rule of civil condutt, under 
which mea naturally and neceffarily 
fall. That governinent muft be bell, 
which is framed on the views of na- 
ture, and which elicits the progrefs 
and accomplifhment of the human 
charafter, Ifa government be in it- 
f2!F well formed and adapred, as the 
conftitutions of America, to the rights 
of mankind—ifthe fociery, on whom 
it acts, be in fach a fhate of rational 
conception of thofe things in which 
their rights and intepeds confift, as 
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makes the civil form naturally te 
arife from the order of their exiltin 
relations—ands if there be a fitnels 
beiween national impreflions aad the 
cvil form, and this form really be 
fuch as fecures the happinefs of foci- 
ety, 1t would not be eediness to af- 
fert, that_a grearer fhare of virtue is 
not neceffary to a democratic, than 
to a monaichial form, The united 
fates were fuch focieties, The Ame- 
rican democracies are fuch govern- 
ments, 

Government has, in mofl cafes, 
done too much, Its regimen has been 
preferibed under the empirical idea, 
that every addition of reliraint, was 
a departure from natural liberty, 

The office of government is to 
proteét, The majorities of all focie- 
ties att as if they were not governed, 
There is in the human heart, a prine 
ciple ot re€tiude, that atts indepen- 
dently of civil regulation, The hon 
{ympathies, which knit the firft bands 
of fociety, and formed man a focial 
being, attend his moral charatter 
through all its progreflive Rages, and 
as they exifled without compati, or 
choice, fo they continue to operate 
without the intervention of a muni- 
cipal monitor, 

The great misfotune of the {peci- 
es has rifen from the political mala- 
dies under which it hath generally 
laboured ; and notwithflading indi- 
vidual happinefs may have been its 
lot in a degree, yet this hath racher 
been owing tothe contentment that 
refulted from an ignorance of what 
was beter than from the enjoyment 
of thofe rights which might have 
enabled it to purfue what was bef, 

Where, but in America, exifleda 
government under whichthe charac- 
ter of the fpecies, as well as of the 
individual, advanced in its progrefs, 
in the poffeflion of civil, political, 
and religious freedom? Hlad human 
nature never exifled in fuch a fituati- 
on, Montefquieu would not have 
imagined that virtuc—the enthufiafm 











of a fimple age, uncultivated and 
rude, wa: eilentiai to that very form, 
wich of all ochers-is belt adapted vo 
the pienitude of human felicity. 
If fuch a pencipie did ever exif, 
m ough: to be defined. Lt the fervour 
of the heart, intyired by particuler 
fiiuaitons, and diiplayed for public 
good, be worthy the same of princi- 
ple, and fach principle be iad to be 
fo eflenmal vo ademucracy, as to be a 
Ane qua non of that government—and 
it ve of fo delicate amature, as to 
fuller extinction by the prevalence of 
thofe luxurious habusto which all 
ravional improvements lead— cer- 
tamly isa pencrple of wo whimbcal 
a nacure wo be relied on. 
Admitting that this off. pring of a 
happy inflinct, moved the (prings of 
overn nents, the only relics of which 
ave been preferved by hiitorians 
long buried in the dull of thofe very 
forms which they have mmmortaliz- 
ed—and that there have been certain 
reat characterifl.cs of human nature, 
aa in the fame oblivion which 
hath deprived us of the murex dye, 
at once effential to its happiell Mace, 
and too precarious for cultivation, 
and which no force of mind or of for - 
tune could ever regain—tbli there 
remain to modern days, refources of 
political happinefs fuperwe to this 
princip'e—as much luperior fo it, as 
pure religion, xed on the mmuta- 
ble bafis of morals, 1s to vague fuper- 
flitions—as much asclear, eonclulive 
deductions of the judgment, are fupe- 
rior to the vwlent and wregular 
movemenis of the heart ;~or a clear 
fenfe of citil freedom to an attach- 
ment to tll underilood privileges. 
It could have been, at mott, a cer- 
tain union of reafoo and prion, 
which all im ght poll's woder 
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ons which the fevera’ focial relations, 
when known, paturally wfpwe? Te 
wasa rule of poliiical condutt, Po- 
luscai rules reluk from thole re'ative 
duties which compole morals, U oder 
what moral law, in particular, wasth 
principle regulated ? Some obliga- 
von mull have been us mealure of 
action, What flare of locity was 
moll favourable to ut? The fate of 
tucrety ts nothing more than that al- 
pect which the operations of certain 
powers of the under iianding and pal- 
hens, give through the medium of 
human conduct, It we hx ithe tage 
of tocrety two which ut 1s bett adapted, 
we might beuer anahee ul. Ie caraot 
be analized by any of that metaphy- 
hal deduction, by which we alcer- 
tan the nacure and operation of ot hee 

known powers of rvellect, or of tem- 

per. it us umagined to have been vi- 

lible, like the {pir of prophecy, in 

certain ages, and to have accompanr- 

ed certam haman inflitutons, ta 

thofe eras of their fimplcuy, when 

enthubaim had not found a happy 

fubllitunoa in the energy of true 

freedom, and in a jult fenle of civil 

liberty. 

But this fervour ceafed in thofe 
countries molt celebrared tori, when 
that luxury advanced to which tte ex- 
tinthoms attnbuted, ** A aper divs- 
tie avaritia ct G@bundantts velupla- 
tis defiderium, per luxum aigue leit 
dinem pereundst, perdendigué omnia: 
wadere,” ays Livy, bt was oatural 
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was deftroyed, no fubfitute was left 
to the bofom of focrety, that could 
fupport its rights. A fenfe of civil 
l:berty was no where to be found. 
The forms of government, and the fa- 
culties of fociety, which had been 
previoufly cultivated, had left fuch 
impreflions as forbad the emancipati- 
on of the focial charatter, and invited 
the flrides of a more defperate ambi- 
tion. : 

On the force of this principle, 
Montefquieu has made much ufe of 
Sparta. In fpeaking his leffons of 
political defpair, and his romance of 
principles to the world, this philofo- 
pher fays, that ** They who would 
* attempt the like inftitutions, mutt 
S eftablifh the community of goods, 
** as prefcribed in Plato’s republic ; 
*© that feparation from ftrangers, for 
the prefervation of morals ; and an 
** extenfive commerce carried on by 
* the flate, and not by private citi- 
* zens, They maft give our arts, 
*© without our luxuries, and our 
** wants, without our defires,”” I defy 
any man to comprehend that laft in- 
junction, ** Money’’—he goes on— 
* mult be profcribed ; it {wells peo- 
*° nle’s fortunes beyond the bounds 
* srefcribed by nature.’? What isit 
tha: this-great man could not fay, 
when he ventures to talk thus? Isit 
that he takes nature to mean a flate 
of rudenefs; or does he affix to hu- 
man powers, certain bounds beyond 
which it is unnatural for them to 
pat: ? Did he recolle@t, that Sparia 
* formed her citizens for the hardthips 
of am'litary life; and that the hu- 
man charatter was not deflined for 
war only ? 

The force of contagion might 
affift in fupporting a martial {pirit, 
which difdained all things but its 
own peculiar honours, and thofe 
of public glory’and vi€tory., Under 
this influence, the mind would ac- 
quire acertain charafter in fympa- 
thy with the public, and ‘with the 
picdominant paffion, Where the ex- 
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amples of hardihood were hourly 

refented, and the more refined grati- 

cations, asin Sparta, were difcoura- 
ged and forbidden—it mighi not bea 
very difficult tafk, in afingle ciry, to 
retard the more natural movement of 
the paffions, and embarrafs the pro- 
grefs of the citizen in his focia! pur- 
fuits. 

The love of poverty, eflablifhed 
as the foundation of the fublime of 
Spartan government, could operate 
but in very {mall focieties of men. 
Such inftitutions are founded in thofe 
paroxifms of human charatter, which 
a peculiar deftiny muft have infpired. 
The crifis of their attainment, mutt 
have been the moment, of their de- 
clenfion; fince there would certainly 
be wanting in the breaft, the fource 
and appeal of al! laws, fome motive 
and principle equal to fuch fingular 
condutt. Where the pofhbility of exe 
cefs #% precluded, the virtues muft lie 
contratted, The mind is not formed 
for repofe. Like mercury, to be fixed, 
its principles muft be deftroyed. It 
could no more exift under the coun- 
teraction of fuch rigid principles, 
like thofe of Sparta, than it could fix 
its powers of thinking, or alter the 
whole intellectual economy. It mutt 
burft from fach confinement, and it 
would feek either the gratifications 
of its predominant paflion, in the 
barbari{m of arms, ov purfue its pro- 
greflive attainmamts, in the pleafures 
of the {ciences. 

The charatter of the {pecies is pro- 
greflive, Whatever tends to make it 
ftationary, is contrary to the laws of 
its nature. That inequality of for- 
tunes fhould refult from opulence, 1s 
perfeétly natural: ner can it be 
withed, but by a vifionary mind, that 
any civil or political inftitution 
fhould be devifed, were it poffible, 
that would equalice the conditions 
of men, and force them into that level 
which hath chimerically been deemed 
the furefl foundation of democracy. 
To do this, the mental economy of 
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nature muft be changed: and it 


would be neceffary to root from the 


heart, the comparative inequalities 
of the paffions ; and from the brain, 
the inequalities of genius which give 
one man a fuperiority over another. 
No fuch inftitutions can, nor ought 
to be attempted, to be framed. y 
all things, n nature, and the road fhe 
defignates, areto be followed. 

That governments, framed on ri- 
gid ideas of equality, like that of 
Sparta, have failed, as becaufe they 

were formed in oppofition to na- 
ture ; and rather attempted to force 
the human character into diftorted 
fhapes, than fo give it that eafy play 
and exercile, in which alone its de- 
velopement and vigour will be found 
to confit. The ftudy of the human 
genius will teach us, that man is not 
defined by nature for the exclufive 
agency of any one faculty or paflion. 
Various in theexertions of his talents 
and his paffions, as his fituations are 
diverfified, we fee he can aflume, with 
equal eafe, the duties and capacities of 
the father, or the fon, of the artift, 
the merchant, or the legiflator. 

Were the charaéter of the fpecies, 
like that of the horfe, flationary and 
limited both in the defres by which 
it is a€tuated, the talents by which 
it is adorned in its progrefi on, and 
the attainments beyond which no 
aufpices of fituation could invite it— 
then thofe laws, which attempt to 
fix its exertions, in wezkening the 
f{prings of its inde firy and adtvity 
might be more reafonable. The > tars 
of Lycurgus would not then appear 
the iron bed of Procruftes: and the 

inititution of the humble dunkers* 
would ftrike us as lefs vifionary. 
But when experience in the attri- 
butes of human nature, teaches us, 
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that, by the natural movement of 
his paflions, and from the neceflary 
exercife of his faculties, man aflumes 
new afpects, and gives that tociety 
which he forms, new views accom- 
modated to his degree of cultivation, 
we muft infer, from this operatica 
of the tmmuta ‘ble laws of his nature, 
that his advancement is a part of his 
deftiny, and that he is to be proteét- 
ed in the poflefion of thofe rights 
which he gains under the moral ne- 
eeflity of hischaracler. If luxury, 
in a correfpondent ftage of bis im- 
provement, he as nateral to him as 
that rudenefs or fimpticity, fuppofed 
concomitant withvirtue, from which 
he emerges—his « eportment, asd Ci- 
vil being, may be as much under the 
guidance of his reafon in this, as it 
was in a Iefs advanced ftate. His 
principle of charaéter will be the 
fame. He cannot alter his nature ; 
he can only cnltivate it, A g° overn- 
ment that enables him to do this, is 
the beft: confequently, that, which 
deprives him of the power of im- 
provement and happinefs, is unjeft. 
He has no right to pr up, in his 
politic capacity, thofe powers, with- 
out which he is crippled and retard- 
edin the purfaits, in —— nature 
hath in fep arably blended his happi- 
nefs. ‘The fame law of nature 
that protects what he acquires, 
by his induftry, in the ftate of 
rucenefs, is the pu in ‘tple of thofe 
laws that fecure to him, in the ftate 
Of luxmious fociety det fe inequa- 
Iiities of property, that fo sperfiuity of 
wealth, which he g ains by the hone!t 
exercife of the fame talents, and un 
der the impulie cog the fame princi- 
ples, e mbellithed by cultivation. end 
invigorated by the improved habits 
of his nature. 

C naccountably there are me 
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per neceffary to the prefervation of 
democratic freedom. 

The idea is but too prevalent, 
that as luxury hath extended, liberty 
hath receded; and that as men add 
to the aggregate of political and ci- 
vil reftraints, the rights of human 
nature are abridged. The idea is 
founded on a mifconception of the 
true principles of fociety. 

Were we to attempt to fix the 
commencement of national corrup- 
tion at a particular ftage of indivi- 
tual refinement, we muft firft prove 
the national character throughout 
to be the exaét correfpondent to the 
individual: but as this cannot be 
done, inafmuch as a nation is always 
unequally refined, and will, from 
the happy diverfity of fortunes, ever 
fo remain, it is in vain that we de- 
duce a general effe& from caufes 
that can never be general. Much 
jufter would be the reafoning, which, 
difdaining the definition of fituations 
that forever evade fettled accepta- 
tions, fhould go to prove the infuf- 
ficiency of thofe barriers which 
ftand on the eternal foundations of 
nature; which are continually re- 
verted to in the formation and con- 
tinvation of happily-accommodated 
eonftitutions. 

If, after fuch a difquifition, it be 
proved, that luxury and true liberty 
are incompatible in a democratic 
form, the fupporters of (what till 
then I fhould call) fo romantic a fic- 
tion, might juftly triumph. The 
truth is, liberty and the completeft 
complication of laws, and the fulleft 
difperfion of luxury through every 
vein of the hody politic, are in ail 
degrees and refpects compatible with 
each other. 

There was, in America, when fhe 
effected her independence, all that 
luxury which is diverfified by difpa- 
rity of fortune , and every elegance 
of a dubious refinement. If virtue 
be peculiar to fimplicity, fhe had re- 
hinquifhed it, in that opulence of 
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her citizens, which has been chime- 
rically held up as the {pot where na- 
tional vigour begins to mortify. 
But it was in that ftage of her mos 
ral charaéter, on which refining fpe- 
culifts have affixed the languor of 
corruption, that fhe boldly dared on 
feenes of danger arid heroic achieve- 
ment, that would do honour to the 
moft martial age. Nor was the 
point, on which her revolution com- 
menced, that fort of immediate evil, 
which, by torturing the heart, pre- 
vents the reafoming of the ahi. 
ftanding, No, Virginia was immo- 
lated at the fhrine of chaftity, to 
guard the fex’s honour from the 
rutality of atyrant. The progrefs 
of ufurpation was flow, and gave to 
principle all itsglory. It was not of 
that preffing nature, that, denying 
men the privilege of acting from 
conviction, drives them to that fad 
alternative, in which nature, at the 
head of the paffions, performs the 
duties of neceflity by her own in- 
ftinéts. 

In other revolutions, the fword 
has been drawn by the arm of of- 
fended Freedom, under an oppreffion 
that threatened the vital powers of 
fociety, But the American revolu- 
tion took place as a neceffary refult 
of long-ettablithed opinions. The 
accafion advanced with the progrefs 
of ufurpation—not fudden, not 
blown into exiftence by the breath 
of incendiaries, Flowing from the 
fource of fyftem, and fupported by 
the energies of well-weighed choice, 
it was moderate, refolute, and irre- 
fiftable. Hence is to be proved the 
force of that fenfe of civil liberty, 
which requires not the temper of 
enthufiafm, It is this union of re- 
finement with the ative ftate of civil 
liberty, that will diftraét alfe 
theories to which unhap 
tunes have fubjected the 
character. It is this fag | 
juftify the ways of heaven” 
ing the confiftency 

















nature with the political happinefs of 
men. And from the ftudy of the 
American democracies, fophiftry will 
be difarmed of the argument againft 
pure liberty, in the natural endow- 
ments of man, which a ftate of luxu- 
ry difplays. 

Montefquieu, great as he was, 
and venerable as he will ever be, was 
too fond of hypothefis. He thought 
with folidity, and exprefied himfelf 
by figures, that ‘‘ lead, to bewilder, 
“ a. dazzle, to blind, '’ He was too 
mechanical, too metrical. His 
ideas and inductions of influence 
from foil and climate, fhow that in- 
genuity of a great mind, which frit- 
ters away its powers in conceit. 
Whimfically, he would reduce the 
political happinefs of mankind to a 
dependence on the planetary fyftem, 
and make a cabbage or a caulitlow- 
er the fource of his analogy. 

Ill, 
Ariftocracy. 

MONG the chimeras of the 
timid, is the fpeétre of arif- 
tocracy. Auguring from the paft, 
fome have vainly imagined, that the 
democracies of America muft refolve 
into ariftogracies. It is an objeGtion 
of fome confequence: and the hif- 
tory of democratic governments 
fhelters the apprehenfion. But the 
hilofophy of human fociety rejeéts 
it with confidence. Since, however, 
there is but too apt to be a fecret 
fort of magic in fear, that effects 
the completion of its own prophe- 
cies, it as an objeétion remains to be 
oppofed: and it will, therefore, be 
neceflary to fhow fome few grounds 
of ariftocratic afcendency in other 
countries, and then prove that fuch 
grounds exift not in the united ftates. 

To adhere to verbal derivation is 
too narrow a mode of reafoning, to 
obtain in a liberal political ditcuf- 


fion, Ariftocracy is the government 


of a ftate by certain families, inveft- 


ed with hereditary rights of govern- 
ee 
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ing. No right of governing, by the 
reprefentation of conftituents of 
equal rights, can be called an a*iflo- 
cratic right. “Ariftocracy proves an 
inequality of rights. Delegated pow- 
er does not prove, as in the Ameti- 
can democracies, an inequality of 
rights: for where the people appoint 
their own rulers, the rulers, though 
poflefied of greater temporary dele- 
gated powers, poffefs no more rights 
exclufively, than thofe by whom 
they were chofen : fince the very de- 
legation fhows an equality between 
the candidate and conftituent: it 
fhows choice, which implies a right 
of rejection. However varied the 
modifications of the powers of go- 
vernment may be, and however dif- 
tant they may appear to be from the 
mafs of the people, while the demo- 
cratic conftitution brings back the 
powers of government, at ftated pe- 
riods, to its fource of fovereignty, 
the people, no ariftocracy exifts. But, 
agreeably to the conititutions of the 
united ftates, the rights of eleétion 
are frequently mot: 2 Every organ 
of ftate fprouts anew from the poli- 
tical body of fovereignty. Heredi- 
tary honours, heredi:ary rights of 
ruling, are excludedexprefsly. Jea- 
loufy hath left nothing for implica- 
tion to fafhion. No real feature of 
ariftocracy, therefore, is vifible either 
in the conftitutions or in the govern. 
ments of the united ftates. 
Foreigaers have erronecufly blen- 
ded the idea of ariftocracy with that 
divifion of the legiflative branches 
of fome of the American democ:a- 
cies, which is feen in the fenates, 
The fenate, for inftance, in the con- 
ftitution of the ttate of Maryland, is 
chofen for five years, not immediate- 
ly by the people, but by eleSors of 
fenators. But obferve, that the fenate 
is derived mediately from the peo- 
ple. It reprefents no particular order 
of men, or of ranks, It is a weight 
in the powers of legiflative delibera- 
tion and argument, but not of pro- 
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erty, of privileges, of orders, of laws and moral habits more to 
wenn or at all delcriptive of that do. ‘ 
folecifm, which prefuppofes a divi- _That ariftocracy does not unfold 
fion of interefs in a fate, of rights with the luxuries attendant on wealth, 
and of honcrrs. It, in fine, hath no- js evinced in the prefent ftate of 
thing in its original idea, in its rela- Europe, . It fprings from thofe acci- 
tive action, or in its object, corre- dental arrangements of the ranks of 
i ondent or analogous to the houfe the fociety, which military difcipline 
of lords in England. In this Ame- renders necefiary. It rifes in the 
ncan raga prevails a democratic rudenefs of feciety, and finks with 
jimplicity. No reve rence peculiarto its refinerent.. ‘The proteétion of 
themfelves is paid them. ‘The name, men is not fought but in the weaknefs 
which is ariftocratical, may, indeed, of laws. In proportion as the 
confound a parallel- only but the mafs of fociety, by the acquifition 
robes of Cyrus, with the magical of wealth and knowledge, place them- 
power by which his virtues were im- —_ felves in a ftate of domeftic indepen- 
parted to the wearer, have long fince dence, the influence of arittocracy 1s 
perithed. Men who are carried. away obferved to decreafe. In thofe in- 
by verbal explanations, ere in flances, where the ariftocratical hath 
this branch an ariflocratic fhadow, prevailed over the democratical part 
f{abftance of which they in vain qc h of the government, as in the Roman 
for, in that mafs of citizens from rep ublie, the afcendency hath been 
whom it is refleGed. Among them owing to the original conftitation ; 
an, unequivocal and perfect equality or, as in the Venetian, obtruded on 
of rights exifis, in the midft of for: ic by the hand of a temporary expe- 
tunes and gracations, infinitely diver- dience. 
fified by ali the inequalities of tem- Freedom feems anciently, as in- 
per, pofieffions, talents, and tallies, ay in modern days of feudal flave- 
that mark a refined fociety* , to have meanr the undifturbed en- 
There is not, in a refined fociety, tos ment of certain peculiar privi- 
fhat invitation to ariftocratic am. leges, inherent in the different orders 
bition, which marks the ruderage, of which fociety was compofed, ra- 
The rights of mankind are better ther than that power of doing what 
known, and the nerve of connexion good laws permit, framed by confent, 
morefenkble, Paifion has jets aud agreeably to the known rights of 
mankind, and on the bafis of equa- 
jity. 
ed Te is duc to the refpectable opiri- “The Englith conftitution hath been 
on of the author of the leacned and jnanitely improved, in proportion as 
able defence of the confiitutions of the that arifiocrac y deelined, which added 
eerre nts of ihe united flates, to ol a number of {mall tyrants to one of 
ferve, that whatever mav be unfi id- a larger g growth. ‘The hiftory of 
ed by as conteinpiation of the patt, feuds, om of the barons, will prove 
or expected from the womb of firoré this. ‘“Dhe caufes, that cuatelbered 
ages to countenance the anxious cOn- to this dictsatieed: were the circula- 
jeGiures of his patriotic ining, the tion of wealth, and the neceflary in- 
addition of a negative to each of the  ¢roduétion of luxury and refinément, 
branches, appears to be areafure of "Thefe will always create a fluctu 
procaption at once fanctioned hy ex- on of opulence favourable’ to sa 
perience, a d foppe ted by a wife cracies, and fatal to perpet tuity of 
end ¢ laborate | invefigation of hifo- ks er. The caules, which made ]i- 
rical facts. rty-emerge in England, after the 
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decline of ariftocratical and feudal 
opprefions, have more or lefs ever 
prevailed in America ; and are more 
operative there, as the fortunes of 
iaidividuals are more equal and the 
road to ambition not opened by 
invidious eftablifhment of diderent 
orders of citizens. The emulation 
of equal citizens can never lead to 
fach diftinétions, nor can any afcen- 
dency be knowa but that of fuperi- 
or merit The influence, which this 
may attain, will endure no longer 
than the life of the poffeffor; for 
where that trueft nobility is not a le- 

al inheritance, it is nor liable to af- 
ome any form, or poffefs any power 
that can militate againft the utility 
of its temporary exiftence. There 
cannot be, in the eyes of any critical 
obferver, this danger in the American 
democracies, for inthem the educati- 
on of the public mind will prove an 
impreg pnable | bai rier agaimit ariftocra- 
cy. Cnevery fubjea, connetted with 
the political character of the country, 
the ideas of men flowed from thoe 
fources of nature, the ftudy of whofe 
rights was confiderably facilitated 
by the contemplation of thofe fcenes 
of native*fimplicity by which they 
were furrounded. 

It is a fac, in the hiftory of go- 
veroments, that thofe inftitutions, 
which have invited or confirmed the 

rogrefs of uriftocracy, have always 
tase formed by the ambitious in 
a rude and martial ftate of foci- 
etv, in which men were ignorant 
of their rights, and unacquainted 
with the defiznations of nature. 
"Thefe inftituttons, framed under the 
immediate views that engage the 
paffions of the ruder tribe, were in- 
itruments adopted under the impref- 
fions of danger, rather than {chemes 
of civility made the obje&s of rati- 
onal choice. They were conceded 
rather by the improvidence Spa 
rance, than eit ablit fhed on thc ale e 
larged views of utility and bappintls, 
for which nature prepared the focial 
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conftitution, Such have been the 
commencement and formation of even 
governments { iemfelves. One age 
difered trom another in, its obj: Eis : 
{till government acied but as the 
agent, and varied in. the thape of its 
inftrumentality, with the ruling pat- 
fions of the day. 

Perhaps, indeed, a government 
created under a juft conception of 
human rights, would not be relithed 
by a rude fociety. ‘The rights snd 
chara@teriitics, which deveiope with 
cultivation, are poflibly to be eajoy- 
ed in that late only of foci: Hq matu- 
rity, from which a fenfe of them 
fprings. Thefe have been generally 
excluded by the immutability of thofe 
unhappy forms that were accommo- 
ted to different views, and which 
have farvived thecaufes of their crea- 
tion. 

In America, fociety received its 
impretfions favourably to a democra- 
tic form, and excluded all tenden: 
toany other. Already had it patted 
that crilis of its progrefs, which hi- 
therto hath opened a door in mott 
other forms, to the advances of arnto. 
cracy. The colonial fivuation for- 
bad any inordinate — in “me- 
rican provincials. : humility of 
her fociety, abitr nated f from the fplen- 
dor and amute: nents of the old i 
held forth few allurements to invite 
ihe refidence of fuch, from the 10- 
thercountry, as might poflibly iave 
afpired to the inveftments of fh ‘redi- 
tary honours. Protected from the 
hottilities of ambition, her citizens 
gained a complete conce ption of what 
either the policy, or misfortunes of 
kurofean governments have hidd: n 
from the eyes of their tubjects, ” Vhote 
who will reflect on the caufes that 
have encouraged the growth of arit- 
tocracy in other countries, and fed 
them on to the total fubverfion of 
freedom, and, fina! ‘ly to the throve 
of abfolute monarchy, will peredive 
that this mifchievous form cannot 
be obtruded onthe Am erica go vern.- 
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ments. There, no oppreffions exift, 
none of thofe occafions which mili- 
yo 5 governments afford in days of 
rudenefs, in which tranfcendent me- 
rit acquires permanence of authori- 
ty: and where there is no impatience 
under evils that would receive relief 
from change, there willexift no pro- 
bable cafe of thofe revolutions, ia 
which ambition hath forged chains 
for mankind. 

The revolution made no alteration 
in, bat rather fecured, thofe funda. 
mental equalities, the deftruétion of 
which hath ever been the bafis of 
ariftocracy and oligarchy. In Furo- 
pean governments, there feems to have 
been a greater tendency to mo- 
narchy than to ariftocracy. The 
etats of France gradually merged in- 
to a mild, but pure monarchy. The 
cortez of Spain have funk even in- 
to oblivion. In Sweden, the pre- 
tenfions of an ariflocratical fenate 
have been over-ruled by the prevail- 
ing fpirit of monarchy. The nobi- 
lity of England, refileis, turbelent, 
and ambitious, have yieldeda great 
portion of chat importance which 
rendered them in a great degree in- 
dependent of king and nde. 4 ; and 
are now diftinguifhed by an in- 
fluence, proportioned more to utility 
and talents, than to fplendor of 
birth. The divifion of fociety, form- 
ed by a feparation of profeffions, the 
individual independence arifing from 
ihis, and the general difperfion of 
wealth that deftroys the permanent 
inequalities of fortune, direétiy tend 
to the difolation of that ariftecratic 
importance, which, however inter- 
woven with public infitetions and 
national character, hath ever given 
way to the equalizing force ot civi- 
lization. 

Ariftocracy is a government, io 
which there are orders of men pof- 
fefled of unequal rights, formed on 
the accidental afpeds of human af- 
fairs, in ages of barbarifm, and un. 
der an igaorance of true cival liber. 





. Batthere is, in America, a per- 
fa equality ~ rights, “. enh 
ened adoption of a free form 
vernment, and the refit ached my 
bility of that declenfion of the focial 
charater, which retrogrades it to a 
ftate of original rudenefs, and mar- 
tial defpotiim. Therefore there nei- 
ther is in the united ftates an arifto- 
cracy, nor does there exiit that ground 
for itsafcendency, which hath ufual- 
ly been its foundation in other coga- 
tries. 

IV. 
Fr xtent of territory. 


O vindicate the American de- 
mocracies from all objection, 
the theory of Montefquieu, wherein 
afmail territory is made an effential 
property of their forms, is tobe com- 
ated. Montefguieu hath faid, and 
theoretical men have followed him, 
tha: it is natural for a democratic re- 
ay to have only a {mall territory, 
‘hat he weuld convey by the term 
natural is myfterious, and will never 
be explatecd into meaning. With- 
out entering into etymological detail, 
a concife definition of t overn. 
ment, termed democracy, will confi- 
berably facilitate our comprehenfioa 
of the fubject. 

Democracy is a government 
wherein all the members of the fo- 
ciety are pollefied of equal rights, 
and govern cither by themfelves, or 
by their reprefentatives, elected by 
themfelves, and invefted with juft 
powers of government. 

If in fuch a government there he 
an efficiency, a celerity, and an ac- 
pe ssa of the laws, the extent 

territory cannot form an objection. 
And as every objection, to what fhould 


exift without any, t to be re. 
moved, the above thall be oppofed by 
a mode of reafoning founded ia 


experience, and diftated withoet 
theory. 

The principal objeétion to exten. 
five teritory, is the difficulty of af. 
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fembling and confulting — the 
citizens. Bot finee the regular divi- 


fron of the ftates ifto counties, cach 
poffetfed of a fupreme board of court, 
and the'e again divided into parithes 
—fince voices, and not wealth, pre. 
vail in elections, the rights of whach 
are guarded by good laws—and fince 
thefe laws are exerctfed with as mech 
exactuefs at a dittance from the caps. 
tal, in confequence Of the fuperior 
regulations of the juridical fy@em 
and of the police—where exitts an 
inconvenience witha greater, that 
does not exitt in « (malher extent of 
territory ? for abufes cannot prewaal 
without their remedies, ince the con- 
ftitution acknowledges no onder of 
men fuperior or dangerous to the laws, 
Thee laws have been formed agree. 
ably to right, and accommodated to 
feta! purpofes: and the juridical 
fytem hath been digefted by the 
wifdom cf path ages,.and wrought 
intu perfection both of theory and 
erecution—an advantage, toe which 
the Amencan democracies are indebet- 
ed to the ablence of thofe influences 
which in al other democracies have 
eather retanted the meboration of, of 
given a partial execetion te, the ope. 
rations of the laws 

The futility of every objettion 
may be demonttrated by fome atren 
tion to the diferent afpects which fo. 
ciety and government affuame in \ume- 
tea from thofe which have given 
colour to this dworetical pout 1” 

It hath been common for a rude 
people to divide, at Grit perhaps to 
eGoctate, in fmall tribes. One paf , 
the lowe of ar ™, pervades the rafaa - 
cy of all nation, becanfe their 
wantof cultivation deprives them of 
the arts of pear, aad hecaale coe 
poreal Rrength and tw violence of 
the pafiun, as yet corekned as! on- 
direfted w the Gammon of « pare 
morality. preaded thote happy aad 
ornamental endowments of a more 
advanced foctety. 

That nations have bees forme 
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4 cOmrod¢atioe Of mulitary tribes, wed 
actoent for maay appearance in the 


— world. Kiags aod nobles 
fpeung from this orgm. ‘od 
ali the laws, which fecure chew prrvi- 
keges and prerogatives, fo« tram Css 
foerce. Of lttic comlequence war i 
what was the deciared form of their 
~wernments | men, aad aot laws, ro 
, where the paions taag >t the ue 
juced to feek redreis in an appeal w@ 
the (word. «ut thofe torms fubh ed, 
while the cautes, from whah they 
arofe, gradually merged ta the im 
provements of foceety. | hes ancrens 
democracies were (mall, becaule they 
were foenmied on the prowcipics of 
fel defence, and were martial tr hes. 
Best these forme of pe aie admins tes. 
thom, originally calculated for very 
narrow amd partial (phere of a! pon 
fill continved to dirrG@ ke hemes t 
higher moment, and fepport views 
that required a different fcale of «i 
vil and political powers. Hence re 
felted a confuhon and pablo week 
mets. | he loc vety . 
one tyatit, aad gorcreed bey laws a 
heophe as they were tew, was by ae 
means formed for opersimns whch 
detrambe:{ that commole ¢ organieatica 
which would bring 
operation, all thote wheels of action 
that con@@ in the rarnain refources 


at te t aclvated by 


'o gue Oo 


of a more fosenti fica! Soance, and im 
an able aod per man 9) ac itr " 
Of government 

bhele form. sot wa eu to 
a fmall teres ’ ia 
teem, Det thee & ta fatert of 
hucvety, * t ¢ 
fations fat ez’ t " rs 

tact. ‘ot . ° 
of hewmen nats grote 
tiaw + fae y & 
dant ta 

inthe cate with wha : 
mors or ask r ! 
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thofe of a military tribe, calculated and the light of improvement ferved, 
them for the operations of a fingle but to modify inftitutions, which it 
ca uign. When theirambitionled ought to have fubverted. 
t) © to foreign conquefts, the ineffi- rrom whatever caufe it may have 
« v of their fyftems difconcerted all arifen, it fhould feem as if in all 
t.cir views ; and either broughtdif- countries,except America, certain po- 
grace on (ieirarms, or openeda way itical caufes have fo far preceded the 
fu: tvranny a: home. They feem de-  fenfe of political rights, that revolu- 
fiyned for fingle exertions, rather tions and new governments have but 
ihan for compiicated movements.  diverfified the evils of civil fubordi- 
Where experience, as in the Ameri- nation, Seldom in any revolution 
1 democracies, hath given confi- that hath happened in rurope, hath 
cence In meatures, and whererevolu- been referved that reverfion of power 
tions have ftrengthened the fprings and right, on which alone juit go- 
on which fuch mealures operate, itis vernment canbe erected. Wars have 
dic to doubt their future efficiency. ferved indeed to difplay refources, 
Kefore this efficiency can ceafe, the and the virtues of gallant nations. 
principles of juftice and native ener- ‘They have fealed with the facred 
gv, on which they reit, mutt ex- blood of human nature, the clatms of 


pire. princes and of ftates. But what be- 
V. fides thefe points have they fettled; 
and what can wecall them, but the 
Balance of porwer. {plendid miferies of nations! 
H ambition of princes hath if that enlightened policy, whicl 


§ ever been fatalto mankind. In. regulates its maxims by an ardent 
vain hath the voice of nature fpoken love of human rights and univerfal 
ajaw tonaticns, and attemptedto freedom, be a theme of pleafure to 
circrmfcribe the horrors of war, by the philofopher, and at the fame time 
the rights of jullifable prevention, or equally capable of advancing the pur- 
of equiteble redrefs. ‘The power of pofes of a generous ambition, and of 
doing nmifchief with «a glorious im- giving effect to the refources of the 
purity, hath generally been the li-  ttate,.how injurious to the rights of 
rs of defructive ambition; and it nations muft appear to him that fyf- 
] 1a) pened that men, ignorant of tem, which, in attempting a balance 
t irrights, haveleatthemfelves, with of power, fecks to opprefs individual 
fuinous alocrity, tothe invafionof the  ftates under the refpeétable fanétion 
rights of others. Thelove of glory of apacification, at once erroneous 


hoth been forge of chains by and impraCicable! 

which th id have thackled chem- Among the caufes, which contri- 
felves > southe governments of Eu- puted to retard the advances of the 
rop ace towards each other, enlightened policy, the balance of 
{ es emerging from Gothic Europe may be confidered as one of 
! : inf 1 « iyfem of hoftile jea- the principa , 

loufy. , till very lately, been From the military genius of the 
mers. ines of martial ambition, in fixteenth century this idea naturally 


a 


var, equipped for enter-  arofe. It had an alarming influence 
her than the arts of peace, on the laws of nations. Its objeét was 

ai excellence in their own eyes, ip fecurity. It implied a fiate of ambi- 
yporion to the unhappy facility — tion ; and engendered politics better 

wit which they could execute and = fuited todefence than repofe, and in- 
ma ntain the proeéts of their fove- culcated, to the rulers of flates, a 
cigas. ‘ihey originated unhappily ; feience that confifted more in a 
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knowledge of the refources of others, 
than in what would add to, and im- 
prove, thofe over which they prefid- 
ed. It feems to have delighted more 
in deftru€tion, than, in the acquifiti- 
ons of that profit, or revenue, which 
refult from thofe commercial ideas 
that form the fpirit of modern cabi- 
nets. dt cherifhed that foul of ambi- 
tion, which already was but too pre- 
dominant among potentates, whofe 
claims. being founded in violence 


and injuflice, weré to be fupported « 


by, force, and the addrefs of an infi- 
dions policy, It rendered that policy 
a Jaw of mations, which proceeded by 
the worlt. means to accomplifh the 
worft ends. It taught nations, chat in 
weakenihg the foremoft, the objeét of 
true policy would be obtained ; and 
that im cutting off the refources of a 
rival, they added wealth and power 
té themfelves. While it affeéted to 
{mother the breath of univerfal mo- 
narchy, it in fatt organized the fyf- 
tem of univerfal flavery. In its ef- 
fefts, thongh not in is original ob- 
je, or caufe, it was a combination 
of thofe who poffeffed the power of 
doing ill, againft that mafs of, focie- 
ty, which, in arude ftate, never pof- 
fefs their rights butto abufe them, Ie 
was a league of the flrong againi{t the 
weak, in its influence over civil and 
religious freedom. In its relation to 
the great caufe of linman nature, it 
was aconfederacy of paflion againit 
reafon, of prejudice again philofo- 
hy, and ofecror againil truth. Con- 

idering. the objetis of European 

wars, the caufe of civil Iberty was 

niéver once involved—a few fmall 

flates, as Holland, Switzerland, and 

during the civil wars, England, ex- 

cepted. The rights of fovereigns 

ftood on the ruins of nature, Sove- 
reigns alone, their pride, and paffi- 
ons, feem to have been the only per- 
fonages and machinery of thedrama, 

The caufe of human rights was rare- 
ly an tmerlude ; and where it was, it 
was of a trage nature, And treaties 
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being the etiquette of princes, rather 
than cre foundation of national ad- 
vanrage, were ufuall¥ the moll fhame- 
ful bargains between difconceried am- 
bition and lawleis force: In confe- 
quence of this jealous policy, which 
{urveyed every acceflion of advantage 
to one nation, as a diminuiion of 
profic fo anorher, the hoflility, fo na- 
tural to barbarians, was. rather kept 
alive than extinguifhed. The princi. 
ple of alicnage that fixes man, as 
much in his prejudices againit his 
fpecies, as in his relidence, was con- 
firmed. : 

Nations have the right of judging 
on all thofe points of commerce and 
intercourfe, which decide on their 
fafety and happinefs : but thisis a 
difcretion to be ufed under the gui- 
dance of the laws of nature ; and the 
primary objet of fociety being the 
happinefs of mankind, no motives, 
which do not reft on a law of nature 
equally flrong, ought to be foffered 
to operate againft that fy {tem of ufeful 
commutation, which modern wifdom 
is aCtually diffufing. 

In proporiion as nations can be 
brought to fland towards each other, 
under relations fimilar to fuch as con- 
ne& moral agents, the preat objets 
of national felteity will be attarned. 
Nothing tends more to this, than the 
habits of a hberal commerce, ‘This 
the fufpicion incident to fo falfe a 
policy prevented, and opened the 
door of embafly, but to pr mote the 
ofhce of a protected fpy. It facilira- 
ted that communicanon betwecn 
princes, which was perpetually a 
fource of infidious couneils,: where 
vail plans of flavery, either of nati4 
ons, or of rel gion, were aguated 
with iscrecy. 

The courfe which human affairs 
took, when the clofeof the Roman 
aav involved ali Furope mH darknefs, 
rendered this evil fomewhar necefla- 
rv 3 but, ke the enards of Pififrarus, 
which his felf-intheted wounds had 
rrocured him, it vended, with other 
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caufes, to enflave; while it proteéted. 
Ic alliled in fubverting the rights of 
mankind, by confirming the defpot- 
ifm of princes, In conlkituting a ju- 
dicature of nations, where force and 
not right decided, it led to a furten- 
der of that right which every nation 
hath, to the exercife of its own inde- 
pendent fovereigaty. Kingdoms and 
slates were bequeathed by the will of 
tyrants, for purpofes of fupporting the 
balance of power. 

Wars, and a knowledge of their 
temporary refources, which were 
but other names for injuftice and 
opprellion, became the {cience of po- 
liticians. The rights of individual 
focieties were negletted, for the am- 
bitious enterprifes of the fovereign : 
and reafons of flate engaged thofe 
faculties and talents, which had 
more rationally been employed in 
the cultivation of commerce, and in 
the arts of legiflation. ; 

From this fyflem of foreign poli- 
tics, the nations of Europe became 
entangled in inextricable relations.. 
Thofe relations were not of amity. 
Had they been fuch as were formed 
bya jufler knowledge of the princi- 
ples of government, and thofe fources 
that add to the happinefs of man- 
kind, Europe would bave been inf- 
nitely more enlightened and better 
cultivated than at prefent, They 
were fuch as might be expected, 
(but are ever to be lamented), when 
we reflect on the relipious oppolitions 
which prevailed in different parts of 
Europe, and find the maxims of this 
fatal fvflem but juft yielding to the 
enlarged {pirit of liberality—a libe- 
rality, which hath made the aris of 
induftry a common caufe—fcience 
the favoured object of mval king- 
doms—baniilied the rack—and dif- 
perfed the daggers of fanaticifm and 

perfecution, 

The prerogatives of crowned heads 
are indebted to this policy for their 
alarming growth, The fpiri of fe- 
crecy, with which its maxims were 
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put into aflion, with which its. en 
terprifes were executed, hath given 
a plaufible presence for the ufurpa- 
tion of undefined powers: and it 
will be found, that the executive of 
every vernment hath invariably 
acquired a vigour proportioned to 
the apparent necelflities that coloured 
the boldnefs of its demands. By giv- 
ing the nation a great objeét of dan- 
ger perpetually before their eyes, it 
hath gained an afcendency over le- 
iflative policy, by which it hath 
hamefully been weakened : and em- 
barraffed, by contradi€tory interelts, 
the progref$ of laws, and the {cience 
of government, in the clamours of 
danger, and in the exigencies of pre 
fervation. ‘ 

The train, into which early max- 
ims of policy threw the uy Aa of 
Europe, bath imprinted on their 
charatiers an inveteracy of feature, 
averfe to alteration, and favourable 
more to habit than reflexion. Slow- 
ly will the truth advance, when un 
accompanied by the. paflions. Thefe 
have already taken their direttion, 
and refiit innovation, as if it were im- 

Some great charafteriflics diflin- 
guifh each nation in Europe. With 
few exceptions, however, bigotry, 
fuperitition, and defpotiim, mark 
their defcriptions. Some are termed 
natural enemies, Others, from the- 
ological errors, are exalied into ty- 
ranis, or humbled into flaves, No 
where could an altar be raifed to the 
truths of politics and philofophy. 
The fublime obfcurities of eflablith- 
ed creeds would exclude it on she 
one fide ; and, »n the other, the 
prefcriptions of civil myflery, would 
render it an ufelefs or a dangerous 
fhrine, Even in this enlightened age, 
an inquifiion browbeats the inqu fi- 
tive eye of philofophy: and there 
are climates from which the willof a 
feudal baron can exile. into 
ae who tills bis ungfateful, 
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There was in Europe a contradic- 
tion of religious and civil principles, 
that created a thoufand folecifms. 
The rule, to which the negociations 
of nations were fubje&, was fo flex- 
ible in its nature, as eafily to yield to 
the finifler views of the artfut and 
defigning. Its dangerous cafuifiry 
lent an indulgence to the blackeft 
caufes ; and, with jefuitical accom- 
modation, twifled morality in the 
windings of ambition, and tortured 
every jaw of heaven into a rule of 
luftful power. Where an attachment 
to the liberties of mankind had nox 
been made the principle of condutt 
between princes and their fubjeéis, 
little elfe beyond this fort of policy 
could be expe‘ted in the intercourfe 
of nations, Where an internal flan- 
dard was wanting, no criterion could 
regulate external relation, The wide 
walling errors of religion heid forth 
their myfterious jargon, in which 
duplicity might double, -and fraud 
pioufly defend its treachery, 

The governments of America are 
removed to a diflance from fuch a 
prlicy, as much by their Jocal firua- 
tion, as by their political relation to 
other nations. They will ftudy the 
interefis of others, becaufe the fub- 
je& matter of their treaties muft be 
underftood, The American feels lit- 
tle intereft in the empty declamation 
of memorials, which contain the 
claims of princes; or in thofe pro- 
jetts of preventive wifdom that are 
founded in a mutilation of the 
rights of the people. The caufe of 
freedom will be his own: for to a 
citizen of America nothing feems 
fo natural as freedom, nothing fo 
mean as flavery. His mind, cultiva- 
ted by hiftory, and not cramped by 
myfteries, will eagerly fend its pow- 
ers to the inveltigation of the moft 
foreign fubjetts: and, bound by 
none of the prejudices, which the 
policy of eflablifhed error hath elfe- 
where euforced, he will readily 
adopt or rejeGt whatever may refult 
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from an unbiaffed attention to the 
laws and ufages of other nations, 

In America, the policy ofthe ba- 
lance of Europe wili not apply. Her 
views are different from tts attrae- 
tions. A confcioufnels of fecurity 
will give her repofe : and her fima- 
tion, her citizens, and denizenthip of 
the world, will protett this repofe from 
interruption. She isthe laf afylum 
for opinion: and the harraff-d hu- 
man character hath not another re- 
fuge from degrading policy. Lhe 
world is fufficiently enlightered to 
know this, Like the martial lates 
of Greece, which, fays Polybius, 

rotetied the commercial city of 
Drsentien, as a common bereit, 
philofophers and flatefinen wonld 
umite againft a violation of the hap- 
pinefs of a people, whofe lot is the 
more precious, as it was procured by 
the greateft experiment that human 
nature ever made of us own cha- 
ratter, ; 

In the united fates, the principles 
of foreign policy will be regulated 
by the rights of nations : and where 
the rights of fociety are not found 
to be incompatible with the eltabi:fh- 
ed forms, the rights of nations well 
not prove a dangerous revelation, 
and may arrange with a more en- 
hghtened and ufeful policy. Self- 
defence will not hold out the fophif- 
try of ambition, No pretext willaf- 
fume the form of a reafon of flare, 
to commit injuftice or deprecation 
under the guife of expediency. Not 
** to humble the haughty,”” but © to 
** proteét the opprefled,”” will be 
wife and amiable policy of flates, 
which have already proved their 
fenfe of glory, and have no intereft 
to create another objett for their ex- 
eTtions, 

New colours fuit the fcene of fofien’ 
life : 

No more, beflriding barbed fleeds, 

Advenit’rous valour idly bleeds : 

And now the bard inalter’d tones, 

A theme of worth:er triumph owns 
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By focial imagery beguil’d, 

He moulds his harp to mauners mild ; 

Nor longer weaves the wreath of war 
alone, ' 

Nor hails the hoftile form that grac’d 
the «othicthrene®, 

When Fredericdied, theenfanguin- 
ed blade of gli ry fhivered into atoms. 
Tothe firuggles of ambition and the 
toils of war, fucceeds the fway of 
peaceful councils, and promifes to the 
energing {p:rit of philolophical liber- 
ty a reign of wifdom aod tranquillity. 
Ler quas Latinum nomen et Itala 
Crevere vires, famaque, et imperit 
Porreda majeflas ad ortum 
Solts ab hefperiocubsrli, 

Vi, 
Religion t, 

ELIGION, in America, pre- 
fents a fingular profpect, ks 
progrefs hath kept pace wih morali- 
ty, and is not the leis fublime becaufe 
its biftory hath not been marked by 
thofe ‘interefling {cenes which have 
rendered Eyrope the theatre of error 
and blood{hed, It bad ever been held 
in the light of meral perfuafion. 
Force, rellraint, and penalties, were 
monflers not found within her miid 
lights. The diverfity and freedom of 
the chriflian fecis had poifed every 
{chifm and party that point of 
equaliuy which preciuded jcaloufy. 
This was an attainment that philofo- 
pry had only fludied, and had fcarce- 

y expecied, 
By the revolution, religious doc- 


NOTES. 


* Warton’s ode. 

t This tra‘t upon religion, being 
fimply the refule of ratonal invelit- 
gation, and dictated by the purett 
principles of chriflianity, and of the 
Amor patrie, cannot be wnputed to 
any motives lefs worthy, than univer- 
fal religious freedom, wor, in the eyes 
of the philofophical examiner, in the 
finaileft degree, impeach the religious 
faith, of the writer of x, 





trines received no: fhock. Superfiiti- 
on and bigoiry had nothing to h- 
mert, and nothing to roufe at. Thefe 
monflers. were left: unghained, a 

were therefore harmlefs, ‘The cletyy 
in America did not confluute a po- 
lnical body. ‘They were not, as in 
England and Rome, one of the flats 


of the empire, 

The ‘relics of old fuperflitions, 
which ferve as apologies fur modern 
errors and fanaticr{m, were there un - 
known. There were no precedent: of 
forefathers, to miflead ibe umaginati- 
on of pofterity, and authorife them 
in a blidd acquiefcence under ide- 


al fantiities. The novelty of. all 


things grecluded the prefcription of 
error. : 

When chriftianity was tranfplant- 
ed from Great Britain to the new 
world, it aflumed a novelty, both 
conforant to its new religion, and cor- 
refpondent to its. Original fimplicity. 
It dropped thofe claims of eee, 
which were yielded, by ignorance, to 
the ambition of aisfal poniffs and 
proud ecclefiaftics, Of allt Sepeelii- 
tious rites’ it was. entirely Aript; and 
in this flate of native fimplicity, its 
arrogant interpofition in civil cafes, 
and legiflative concerns, was as little 
thought of, as néceflary, The go- 
vernment of the paflions, and the 
mind, was its objet. True moral 
perfuafion, dignified by revelation, 
was its great charafleriflic. It had all 
the modefty and. gracefulnefs of its 
holy virgin. The inf:tuiions, which 
{upported its public rites, were not 
endangered by that mixed cloud of 
ignorance and. fuperitition, which 
hath every where elfe enveloped the 
plainelt truths with myfical exhib:- 
tioris. The luminous era of the bu- 
man mind, that conceived fuch inili- 
tutions, fecured them from the car- 
ruptions to which fimilar defigns had 
been expofed. 

That, under fuch enlightened ideas 
of fociety, there fhould exit no alh- 
ance between the formalities and tc- 


















nets, of government and of religi- 
on, i not furprifing. A change of 
fituation had difembarrafled both 
from the tramme!s of opinion under 
which they had in Europe been molt 
erroneeufly united and confufed. 

It was in this country, that the 
light of truth divided the dutiés 
which fpring from relations to the 
divine and human natures, and fepa- 
rated the heterogenous mixture’ of 
temporal and {piritual'ideas.” Perhaps 
through imuauon, and the gradual 
operation of philufophical caufes, thie 
originalities and harmomous combi- 
nations Of religion in the united flates 
may infufe, in the mind of European 
nations, thé true {pirit of religious 
freedom, But even in the united 
fates, fome alterations of mome>*, on 
this point, are demanded by ihe {piric 
of their contiitutions. 

Iv is not a little furprifing, that, 
when the ardor of reform is extend- 
ing itfelf im America, from political 
revolutions to thofe of religion, it 
fhould aét on fo limited a {cale, as to 

rechide all bat 'chriflians, from the 
Cietiings of an equal réligious free- 
dom te which all mén ate equally en- 
titled. —If nor reflrained by the no- 
velty of power, nor blinded by the 
prejudices of Europe, how much ho- 
nour and advantage would not her 
charaticr acquire’by the adoption of 
fo enlightened a policy ! 
' By the conftitutions, all felts of 
chritlians ‘are entitled to equal free- 
dom. * This is wife; and when com- 
pared with what we fee in moft coun- 
tries of Europe, it is highly liberal, 
There yet’ remains one flep; when 
this is gained, America will be the 
great philofophical theatre of the 
werld, Chriflians are not the only 
people there, There are men be- 


NOTE. 

* The writex is here in error’ 
Proteflants, only, in fome of the flates, 
are eligible to offices of truf and cmo- 
fument, C, 
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fides chriflians, who, while they 
difcharge eyery focial duty, are fhut 
from the rights of citizenthip. TF 
this continues, it will have been in 
vain that the world hath offered the 
experience of her follies and her 
crimes and that human nature hath 
been fo long devoted to its own er- 
rors, If there be a man in the 
empire excluded from the fullelt 
rights of citizénfhip, merely on ac- 
count of his religion, the law, which 
excludes him, 1s founded in force 
and is A VIOLATION OF THE 
LAWS OF NATURE, 

It isin vain that artful menargue 
from policy to the neceflity of reli- 
gious difcriminations—-of teits—inca - 
pacities—and invidious difqnalificati- 
ons. Policy is a poifon that hath 
atted on the political conflitutions of 
flates, to the deflru€tion of their 
principles, and, finally, to the fub- 
verfion of theit liberty. It is often 
little more than the pafhon of the 
day fanétified bylaw and fophifiry. 
But men are not now in that fufpici- 
ous flate of hoftility which once may 
have lent fome apology for injuflice 
and particular exclufions, 

** For modes of faith let gracelefs 

zealots fight, ; 

*° His can’t be wrong, whofe life is 

in the Aap,” 

That government was made for 
man, and not man made for govern- 
ment, is a truth that fhould fland 
foremoft in all politicalideas of rel- 
gion. 

Inthe adoption or creation of ee- 
clefiaftical inftitutions, general prin- 
ciples have, in other countries, either 
efcaped obfervation, or have been 
intentionally obfcured or rejetied 
as too immutable for the purpofes of 
a policy, which temporized with 
change, and made error fubfervient 
the gratifications of ambition. Hence 
fyltems have been expedients, modes 
ef faith the politic indulgence of pre- 
vailing weaknefles, or the inflruments 
of flavery, 
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America will never facrifice to imi- 
tation the new duties the owes the 
human {pecies, and for the difcharge 
of which heaven hath offered her fi- 
tuations fingularly happy. Ic is to 
nature fhe itands pledged for an im- 
partial trial and a fair flage, She 
will not narrow the foundation of 
her happine{s by matilating religious 
freedom. Her fchemes will be as h- 
berai, as her fortunes have been glo- 
rious. Her fitwation is the firlt ever 
pitered to mankind, wherein every 
right of nature, explored by the eye 
ot icience, may be indulged tn a la- 
titnde unembarrafled by unfubitanu- 
a! forms, and unthackled by civil or 
seligious defpoulm, Opinion has 
not yet thrown obliacies in the path 
of invellgation, nor obtruded on 
ahe minds of men a fathion of think- 
jng, unconnetied with the philofophy 
a things. Prejudice agawft part- 
cular fetts is unknown, I: is in this 
moment, when the principles of .na- 
gure prevail, that America ought to 
{pread wide the bottom of her future 
charatter ; and nothing will contri- 
bute more powerfully to this end, 
than that uaifon of all her citizens, 
gnd fafio. of their commen rights, 
which equal religious freedom will 
create, > 

Unie's the governments affume to 
then ci-es ao inquilitorial autherity, 
they cannot view the citizen in any 
other point of refpontidiliy to them, 
than that which is formed by his e1- 
vil relation, Unul they prove an 
au horuy, derived from the laws of 
naire, or delegated from heaven, 
they cannot clam a cognizance of 
religion. As well might they ordain 
Jaws of honour, of tattle, of fentiment, 
and of ethics, as preforbe the emou- 
ons ofa devout heart. 

Government is a modification of 
the laws of nature. Thefe are unac- 
quatnied with the diflinttions of re- 
hgtous opinion, and of the terms 
Chriflian, Mahometan, Jew, or Gen- 
tile. Lhe coullitutioos, if they pure 


fue ajuft direétion, will not wiolate 
commen fenfe ; nor cherth, by force, 
thofe injuries done to nature, which 
the light of the preiemt day is about 
to diuperfe. They will throw down 
every barrier eretied by the def- 
poufm of impaflioned ignorance, and 
admu every f{eti, whom they admit 
at all, to che rights of ciuzenthip, 
The governments are obliged to le- 
gillate agreeably to the confuanons, 
The conuuuons tolerase nome but 
chriflian fects: yet the policy of the 
governmems teaches them to invive 
all the world, while their difingenu- 
ous fears, by thutting out from the 
moll ineflimable rights, “half the ha- 
man {pecies, counteract their views 
and real interells, So lute and fo 
gloomy a policy will be defpiied : 
and asthe ftruggles of America have 
endeared her te the world, her prin- 
ciples, on all great points, will ma- 
nifefl a mind univerfally illumined, 
She will prove, by a freedom of 
univerfal religion, however varied 
in name or mode, that civil govern- 
ment is not fupported by trick and 
myWery ; and that civil happinefs 
docs not depend on undetetted decep- 
fions, 

_ Religion hath not been fo much 
interwoven, as inferted un her confli- 
tutions, Jt makes no part of her 
flate policy ;and if it can be proved 
to be a fubjett totally beyond the 
reach of human cognizance, there 
will be no danger in removing every 
fettion which gives her governments 
the power of legiflation over its 
rights, If, after an alteration of this 
fort, governments full comiinue to 
conbder themfe!ves the guardians of 
religion, ther guardianthip will ex- 
tend to an impartial protetiion of 
every {sti on carth, ow exclude 
any fect, 1: mult be hecaufe they pof- 
feisthe power delegated from fuch as 
heda right to part with fach rights ; 
or becaule they may have difcovered 
a feci, or clafs of men, created out of 
the cognizance of the laws of neture, 
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B thefe laws all men are equall 
J Government can be j soed 


in its adts only im proportion as thefe ” 


are confiflent with the laws aod views 
of nature. It can leg flate on thofe re- 
lations only which may be fufpended 
ard delegated by the whole to a part 
of fociety. Lf there exifl in the human 
eharatier any relation, the rights of 
which cannot be delegated, govern- 
ment cannot be polfelled of a mght 
to legillate on thote rights— cannot 
point out a tule of. condutt in a fe- 
nes of duties, which refult from a 
relation over which « hath no cog- 
nizance. Should it be a © proved 
thing, that men gwe up, for civil 
purpofes, a portion of the nyhu of 
nature, u wil go wo thus only, that 
they yield that of which they have a 
right to divell themfeives, tor pur- 
oles of happinefs; but wil never 
ound a power m government, over 
things which could not be yrelded. 

** It is the duty of every man wo 
* worthip God in the manner which 
“he may think moll acceptable to 
**him®."’ Keligion is the worlhip 
of God. | is a duty arring from 
the relation of man w his Creator. 
Whether the religion profelled be 
natural, or revealed, the evidence, 
which beings convichen, w fubmex- 
ted wo the judgment of cach profef- 
for. If faith be the botiom on which 
particular creeds fland, thiil lets ws se- 
ligion under boman controul, Re 
wards and punrihments are the ob- 
jetts of all relgons: to render thete 
confiflent wih the divine ampibutes, 
aod peratiwe im thes world, uw wa 
neceflary principle, that each indy- 
vidual be toed by ha own merits, 
The evidence of every rcligion mul 


Bora, 


*® Confluunon of the fare of Ma- 
ryland. Here are geacrad premier, 
ln a tublequent femence, 1 thet pars 
scalar contiuhon, thar “ therelore 
* all chrufisane Mrall be © led te 
*% wold t Gud,’ ie ve 
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be received i” | Marner perw wr to 
the padgme nm: of every <<", me 
degree of convition proportoned 
to ts force, and to that peculiarcy 
of temper, habe, and education, 
whrohk hah lo weoderfuliy ‘red the 
moral face of thongs. 

Rebgon a matter of opinion, 
and of featument. it « nota we 
form conclution drawn from a com- 
mon fente of diwine relanon. If « 
were, there would be but one op: 
mon on the fubjet?. and govern. 
ment, could geen a rght, oghs 
have m « 8 more palpable miire- 
ment of policy, wove lefs ind algence 
to us error; and, by defining wih 
accuracy the duties which arc from 
the relation of man to God, aight, 
with lets hacard, inmgrah « on the 
general plan of peicy and legrfla- 
bes. Bot thaw moe the cafe: os 
rei.gron wthe duty arheg from the 
relanion of man to God, and noc 
from the relacon of man to man, 
the mode of difcharging this duty 
cannot be fubnaced to delegation. 
The mode form a part of the duty ; 
aad is that fecret communication wah 
ive divinuty, whch cannot be Lop pewt - 
ed bur by the mind which fects a, Thu 
dary we enpouned by the law of nature, 
‘be lew of Rag was anterior to Civil 
regulators. 

Whatever eights cou'd not be the 
objett of civil cognzane, fil re 
mam wrder the « yriaame of the 
law of macure. It ns clear, that whar- 
ever rhs had a referer e tw the 
telaton berween mac and man, 
voght, for the gual of the whote, 
be deie gated b; ‘ wit we tare uf 
jocrety. 

le cs equally clear, that wh tevep 
rg ts were at once reghts of the 
arv dual, and deters to bu Cres wt, 
could noe be delegs ra try the whole 
toa pert. Sach o ariege 
have tabwerted the 


SS Wee 
tcite Ths Lak 
woah lepports i ern ts 
wares aod pus Doeernas, 1 the veg 
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could be delegated, the conftituent 
would difcharge himfelf from his re- 
fponfibility, No man, then, can di- 
velt him elf of the means whereby he 
forms that conviétion, in the exer- 
cife of his frée agency, from whence 
he deduces thofe duties, inthe unde- 
legated difcharge of which, he relts 
his hopes of falvation. 

The rights, which refult from fo- 
cial and nl relations, may be de- 
legated. The rights, which flow 
from the relation of man to his Cre- 
ator, can'no more be delegated, than 
the difcharge of religious obligations 
can be made by fubftitutes. 

Civil government can be but the 
concentration, ef many wills. . Its 
powers mult be correfpondent to the 
rights affociated. This combination 
includes nothing which was not dele- 
gated. No rights can be delegated, 
which the focial being could not fur- 
render in truft, But the rights refule- 
ing from the relation of man to his 


Creator, cannot be furrendered to. 


man: afid therefore the rights of reli- 
gion are unalienable, 

Government, which lJegiflates with 
a view to rights with which it is in- 
vefled by delegation, can have no 
cognizance over the rights of religion, 
which are unalenablef As longas re- 
ligion is held by its profeffors to be a 
fecret communication with heaven, 
and fubmitted to as the monitor of mo- 
ral condu&t, government can have no 
jult power of prevention, or patron- 
age on the fubje&t, When it forfakes 
its pesuliar relaiion, and mingles with 
the relations to which it bears no 
analogy—when it aflumés powers de- 
rqgatory to the rights refulting from 
other relations, government, as the 
guardian of its own peculiar rights, 
will interfere, and fecure to all an 
equal enjoyment of both civil and re- 
ligious freedom. 


—&22>— 
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An addre/s to anaffemtly of the friends 
* of American manufactures,convened 
Sor the purpose of GRablifhing a /oci- 

ety* for the encouragement of manu- | 
fattures and the ufeful arts, read in 
the untuerfty af Penal loania, on 
Thurfday the 9th of Auguft,17387— 
by Tench Coxe, ¢/q. and publifhed 
at their requef t. . 
. _ Gentlemen, 
AZJHILE [I obey with fincere 
pleafure the commands of 
the refpeftable affembly whom I have 
now the henour to addrefs, I feel the 
moft trying emotions of anxiety and 
apprehenfion in attempting to per- 
form fo difficult and ferious a duty, 
as that prefcribed to me at our lalt 
meeting. The importance and no- 
velty of the fubject—the injurious 
confequences of mflaken opinions on 
it—and your prefence, neceflarily 
excite feelings fuchasthefe. They 
are leflened, however, by the hope of 
fome benefit to that part of my fel- 
low citizens, who depend for com- 
fort on our native manufaftires, and 
by an ardent wifh to promote every 
meafure that will give to our new- 
born ftates the flrength of manhood, 
Supported by thefeconfiderations, and 
rélying on the kind indulgence which 


NOTES. 


* For the confittution of this focie- 
ty, fee page 167. 

t At @ numerous meeting of the 
friends of American manufadlures, on 
Thurfday evening the oth of Auguf,, 
1787—the hon. Thomas Mifflin, ¢/q- 
in the chair; 

Refolved, That the thanks of this 
meeting be prefented to Tench Coxe, 
efquire, for his ingentousand excellent 
difcour/e, delivered béfore them, pre- 
paratoryto theeflabli/hment of a focte- 
ty for the encouragement of manufac- 
tures and the ufeful arts; and that 
he be requefied to furnt/h the fecreta- 
ry withacopy for publication, Extrad® 

Srom the minutes, W, Barton, fece 


























is ever fhown to well-meant endea- 
vours, however unfuccefstul, 1 fhall 
venture to proceed. 

Providence has beflowed upon the 
uniued ftates of America means of 
happinefs, as great and numerous as 
are enjoyed by any country in the 
world. A foil fruitful and diverfified 
—a healthful climate—mighty rivers, 
and adjacent feas, abounding with 
filh, are the great advantages for 
which we are indebted to a beneficent 
Creator, Agriculture, manufattures, 
and commerce, naturally arifing 
from thefe fources, afford to our in- 
dultrious citizens certain fubfilt- 
ence and imnumerable opporwni- 
ties of acquiring wealth. To ar- 
range our affairs in falutary and well- 
digelted fyftems, by which the fruits 
of induftry, in every line, may be 
mott eafily attained, and the poffef- 
fion of property and the biclbags of 
liberty may he completely fecured— 
thefe are the important objeéts, that 
fhould engrofs our prefent attention. 
The interelts of commerce, and the 
eftabl:fhment of a juft and effeftive 
government, are already committed 
to the care of the AUGUST BO- 
DY* now fitting in our capital, 
‘The importance of agriculture has 
Jong fince recommended it to the pa- 
tronage of numero: affociations, and 
the attention of all the legiflatures ; 
but manufattures, at leaft in Penn- 
fylvania. have had but a few uncon- 
necied friends, till found policy and 
public f{pirit gave alate, but aufpici- 
ous birth to this fociety. 

The tituation of America, before 
the revolution, was very unfavour- 
able to the objefls of this inftitution. 
The prohibition of moft foreign raw 
materials—confiderable bounties in 
England for carrying away the un- 
wrought productions of this country 
to that, as well as on exporting Brf- 
tifh goods from their markets—:be 


NOTE, 
* The Federal convention, 
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reference for thofe goods, which har 
Bic carried much beyond what their 
excellence would juft:fy—and many 
other circumftances—created artificial 
impediments that appeared almoft in- 
fuperable. Several branches, how- 
ever, were carried onto good advan- 
tage, But as long as we remained 
in our colonial fituation, our pro- 
grefs was very flow: and indeed the 
neceflity of aitention to manufaftures 
was not fo urgent, as it has become 
fince our afluming an independent 
flation. The employment of thofe, 
whom the decline of navigation has 
deprived of their ufual occupations— 
the confumption of the increafing 
produce of our lands and fitheries—- 
and the certainty of fupplies, in the 
time of war, are weighty reafons 
for efiablifhing new manufadories 
now, which exifled but in a {mall 
degree, or not at all, before the revo- 
luiton, 

While we readily admit, that, in 
taking meafures to promote the ob- 
jects of this fociety, nothing fhould 
be attempted, which may injure our 
agricultural interefts, they being un- 
doubtedly the molt important ; we mult 
obferve, in juftice to ourfelves, that 
very many of our citizens, who are 
expert at manufactures and the ufe- 
ful arts, are entirely unacquainted 
with rural affairs, or unequal to the 
expenfes of anew fettlement; and 
many, we may believe, will come 
among us, invited to our fhores from 
foreign countries, by the blelings of 
liberty, civil and religious. We may 
venture to affert, too, that more pro- 
fit to the individual, and riches to 
the nation, will be de-tved from fome 
manufattures, which promote agri- 
culture, than from any fpecies of 
cultivation whatever. he truth of 
this remark, however, wi!l be better 
determined. when the fubject fhall be 
further confidered. 

Let us endeavour, firft, to difen- 
cumber mannfattures of the obfeti- 
“a that appear againfl them, the 
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principal of which are, the high rate 
of labour, which involves the price 
of provilions—the want of a fufh- 
cient number of hands on any terms 
—the fcarcity and dearne{s of raw 
materials—want of fkill4n the buf- 
nefs ittelf—and its unfavourable ef- 
feéis on the health of the people. 
Faftories, which can be carried on 
by water-miils, wind-mills, fire, 
horfes, and machines ingenioully 
contr. ved, are not burdened with 
any heavy expenfe of boarding, lodg- 
ing, clothing, and paying workmen ; 
and they multiply the force of hands 
to a great extent, without taking our 
people from agriculture. By wind 
and water machines, we can make 
pig and bar-iron, nail-rods, tire, 
fheet-iron, fheet-eepper, and fheet- 
brafs, anchors, ate of all kinds, 
gunpowder, writtng, printing, and 
hanging paper, fnufl, linfeed oil, 
boards, planks, and fcantling : and they 


» afift us in finvfhing fevthes, fickles, 


and woolen cloths, Strange as it may 
appear, they alfo card, fpin, and 
weave by waiter, in the European 
faftories, leaching and tanning 
roult not be omitred, while we are 
{peaking of the ufefuinefs of water. 

By fire, we condutt our breweries, 
diflilieries, fale and potafi works, 
fugar-honies, potieries, cafting and 
flee| furnaces, works for animal and 
vegetable oils, and refining drugs, 
Sicam-mills have not yet been adopt- 
ed in America; but we fha!! proba- 
bly fee them, after a fhert ume, tn 
New England and other places 
where there are few mill feats, an 
in this asd other great towns of the 
uniied flates. The city of Philadel- 
phia, by adoptng the ule of them, 
might make a faving of about five 
per cent. on all the grain brought 
hither by water, which is afterwards 
manufattured into meal: and they 
might be uiefnlly applied to many 
other valuable purpofes. 

Horfes give us, in fome inflances, 
relief from the difficulties we are en- 
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deavouring to obviate. They grind 
the tanners’ bark and potters’ clay. 
They work the brewers’ and diftil- 
lers’ puinps; and might be applied, 
by am inventive mind, as the moving 
principle of many kinds of mills. 

Machines, ingenioufly conftru&- 
ed, will give us i:mmenfe affiflance. 
The cotton andj filk manufatiurres 
in Europe are poffefled of fome that 
are invaluable to them. One inftance 
I have had precifely afcertained, 
which egnploys a few hundreds of 
women and children, and performs 
the work of twelve thoufand card- 
ers, {pinners, and winders. They 
have been fo curioufly improved of 
late years, as-to weaye the molt 
complicated manufaélures. In fhort, 
combinauons of machines, with fire 
and water, have already performed 
much more than was formerly expett- 
ed from them by the mofl vifionary en- 
thufialt on the fubje€t. Perhaps I may 
be too fanguine; but they appear to 
me fraught with immenfe advantages 
to us, and full of danger to the 
manufafturing nations of Europe: 
for fhouldahey continue to ufe and 
improve them, as they have hitherto 
done, their people mufl be driven to 
us for want of employment: and if, 
on the other hand, they fhould re- 
turn to manual labour, we fhail un- 
derwork them by thofe invaluable 
engines. We may certainly borrow 
fome of their inventions; and others, 
of the fame nature, we may firike 
out ourfelves: for on the fubject of 
mecianifm, America may jullly 
pride herfelf. Every combination of 
machinery may be expetted froma 
country, a native fon* of which, 
reaching this ineflimable obje&, at 
its higheft point, has epitomized the 
motions of the fpheres that roll 
throughout the univerfe. 

The lovers of mankiad, fupported 


~ 


NOTE. 


"* David Rittenhoufe, efq. of Penn- 
fylvania, 














by experienced phyficians, and the 
opinions of enlightened politicians, 
have objected to manufattures as un- 
favourable to the health of the peo- 
ple. Giving to this humane and im- 
portant confideration its full weight, 
it furntfhes an equal argument a- 
ainlt feveral other occupations, 
“ which we obtain our comforts, 
and promote our agriculture, The 
painting bufinefs, for inftance—re- 
claiming marthes—clear.ng f{wamps 
—the culture of rice and indigo— 
and fome other employments—ate 
even more fatal to thofe who are 
engaged in them, But this objeétion 
is urged principally againft carding, 
{pinning, and weaving, which were 
formerly manual and fedentary occu- 
pations. Our plan, as we have al- 
ready fhown, is not to purfue thofe 
modes, unlefs in cafes particularly 
circumilanced : for we are fenfible, 
that our people muft not be diverted 
from therr farms, Horfes, and the 
potent elements of fire and water, 
aided by the faculties of the human 
mind, (except in a few healthful in- 
flances), are to be our daily labour- 
ers. After giving tmmediate relief 
to the indultrious poor, thefe un- 
hurtful means will be purfued, and 
will procure us private wealth and 
national profperity. 

Emigration from Europe will alfo 
relieve and alfift us. The blethngs of 
civil and religious liberty in Ame- 
rica, and the oppreffions of molt fo- 
reign governments—the want of 
empioyment at home, and the expec- 
tations of profit here—curiolity, do- 
meftic unhappinefs, civil wars, and 
various other circumflanaces—will 
bring many manufacturers to this 
afy!um for mankind. Ours will be 
their induflry and what is of ftil 
more confequence, ours will be their 
fkith, Intereft and neceffity, with fuch 
inftructors, will teach us quickly, 
Inthe laft century, the manufactures 
of France were next to none: they 
are now worth millions to her an- 
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nually. The manufa@ures of Eng - 
land have been more improved with 
in the lalt iwelve years, than in the 
preceding fifty. At the peace of 
1762, theufeful arts and manufac. 
tures were fcarcely known in Ame- 
rica. How great has been their pro- 
grefs fince, unaided, unduected, and 
difcouraged ! Coumtenanced by your 
patronage, and promoted by your 
affittance, what may they not be, ere 
{uch another {pace of time fhall elapfe? 

Wonderful as it mutt appear, the 
manufatiurers of beer, that belt of 
all our commodities, have lately 
been obliged to import malt from 
England. Here mutt be an inexcu- 
fable negleft, or a flrange blindaefs 
to our molt obvious interefls. The 
cultivation of barley fhould certain- 
ly be more attended to: and, if L 
miftake not exceedingly, the prefent 
abundant crop of wheat will fo fil 
our markets, that the farmer, who 
fhall reap barley the enfuing year, wi! 
find it the moft profitable of all 
grains. We cannot, however, have 
any permanent difficulty on this 
article. 

OF flax and hemp, litile need be 
faid, but that we can increafe them 
as we pleafe, which we fhall do ac- 
cording to the demand, 

Wool mult become much more 
abundant, as our country populates. 
Murton is the belt meat for cities, 
manufattories, feminaries of learn— 
ing, and poor houfes; and fhould 
be given by rule, as im Enyiand. 
The fettlement of our new lands, 
remote from water-carriage, mult 
introduce much more pallurage and 
grazing, than hare been heretcfore 
neceflary: as fheep, horfes, and 
horned cattle, wiil carry themfelves 
to market, through roads mmpafhble 
by waggons, ‘Lhe reftri€tions of our 
trade will alfo tend to imereafe the 
numberof theep. Horfes and horned 
catile ufed to form a great part o 
the New England cargoes for th? 
Engliih Welt Ladia tllands, ‘TDhefe 
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an:mals are exported to thofe places 
now in very {mall numbers, as our 
veflels are excluded from their ports. 

¢ farms, capital, and men, which 
were formerly employed in ra fing 
them, will want a market for their 
ufual quantity, and the nature of chat 
coantry being unfi for grain, theep 
muft occupy a great proportion of their 
lands. 

Corton thrives as well in the fouth- 
ern fates, as in any part of the 
world, Tie Well- India ifllands and 
thofe ftates railed itformerly, when 
the price was not half whatit has 
been tor years palt in Europe.—- 
It ts alfo worth double the money in 
America, which it fold for before the 
revoluvion, all the European nations 
having prohibited the exportation of 
it from their refpeétive colonies to 
any foreign country. It is much to 
be defired, that the fouthern planters 
would adopt the cultivation of an ar- 
ticle from which the beft informed 
manufacturers calculate the greateft 
profits, and on which fome etlablifh- 
ed factories depend. 

Silk has long been a profitable 
production of Georgia and other 
parts of the united flates, and may be 
increafed, I prefume, as faft as the 
demand will rife. This is the flrong- 
elt of raw materials, and the great 
empire of China, though abounding 
with cotton, finds it the cheapelt 
clothing for her people. 

Iron we have in great abundance, 
and a fufficiency of lead and copper, 
were labour low enough to extract 
them from the bowels of the earth. 

Madder has {carcely been attempt- 
ed; but thisand many other dye flufts 
may be cultivated to advantage, or 
found in America. 

Under ail the d fadvantages which 
have attended manufaftures and the 
ufeful arts, it muft afford the moft 
comfortable reflexion, to every pa- 
triotic mind, to obferve their pro- 
grefs in the united flates, and par- 
ticularly in Pennfylvania, Fora long 








time after our forefathers fought an 
eftablifhment in this place, then a 
dreary wildernefs, every thing necef- 
fary for their fimple wants was the 
work of European hands. How great 
—how happy is the change! The lilt 
of articles we now make ourfelves, 
if particularly enumerated, would fa- 
tigue the ear, and waite your valua- 
bie time, Permit me, however, to 
mention them under their general 
heads ; meal of all kinds, fhips and 
boats, malt and difliiled liquors, pot- 
afh, gunpowder, ate i, «ta 

alleboard, cards and paper of every 
kind, books in various languages, 
{nuff, tobacco, ftarch, cannon, muf- 
quets, anchors, nails, and very many 
other articles of iron, bricks, tiles, 
otter’s ware, mill-ftones, and other 
tone work, cabinet work, trunks and 
Windfor chairs, carriages and har- 
nefs of all kinds, corn fans, ploughs 
and many other implements of huf- 
bandry, fadlery and whips, fhoes and 
boots, leather of various kinds, ho- 
fiery, hats, and gloves, wearing ap- 
parel, coarfe linens, and woolens 
and fome cotton goods, linfeed and 
fith-oil, wares of gold, filver, tin, 
pewter, lead, brafs, and copper, clocke 
and watches, wool and cotton cards, 
printing types, glafs and ftone ware, 
candles, foap, and feveral other valu- 
able articles, with which the memory 
cannot furnifh us at once, 

If the nations of Europe poffefs 
fome great advantages over us in ma- 
nufatluring for the reft of the world, 
it is, however, clear, that there are 
fome capital circumftances in our 
favour, when they meet us in our 
own markets, The expenfes of im- 
porting raw matetials, which, in 
fome inftances, they labour under, 
while we do not—the fame charges 
in bringing their commodities hi- 
ther—the duties we muft lay on their 
goods for the purpofes of revenue— 
the additional duties, though f{mall, 
which we may venture to impofe 
without rifquing the corruption of 
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morals, or the lofs of the revenue by 
{muggling—the prompt payment our 
workmen receive—che long credits 
they give on t reir goods—the fale of 
our articles by the prece to the cuon- 
furner, while they fell theirs by the 
invoice to an intermed:ate purchafer 
—the durable aature of fome Ame- 
rican manufactures, efpecially of 
linens— the injuries thejrs often fuf- 
tain from their mode of bleaching 
-—thefe things, taken together, will 
give us an advantage of iweaty-five 
to fifty per cent. on many articles, 
and -mufl work ihe total exclufion of 
feveral others. 

Belides the difference in the quali- 
ties of American and Kuropean |i- 
nens, arifing from the mode of bleach- 
ing, there is a very confiderable fav- 
ing of expente from the fame caufe. 
So much and fo powerful a funfhire 
faves a great lois of time and expente 
of bleaching-drngs and preparations ; 
and this will be fenfibly “ele in our 
factories of linen and c« .on, 

We mutt carefully examine the 
conduét of other countries in order to 
poflefs ourfelves of their methods of 
encouraging manufatiories, and _pur- 
fue fuch of them, as apply to our 
own fituation, fo far as it may be in 
our power, Exempting raw materi- 
als, dye-iluffs, and certain implements 
for manufatiuring, from duty on im- 

ortation, 1s a very proper meafure. 
Dane for ufeful inventions and 
improvements, whether foreign or 
American, for the beft experiments 
in any unknown matter, and for the 
largelt quantity of any valuable raw 
material, muft have an excellent ef- 
fect. ‘Lhey would afliit the efforis of 
indullry, and hold out the noble in- 
centive of honourable diflinétion to 
merit and genus. The flate might 
with great convenience enable an en- 
lightened fociety, eflablifhed for the 
urpofe, to offer liberal rewards in 
and for number of objeéts of this 
nature. Our funds of that kind are 
confiderable, and almolt dormant. 
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An unfettled tra&t of a thoufand 
acres, as it may be pad for at this 
ume, yields very little money to the 
flate. By offering thefe premiums for 
ufeful inventions, to any citizen of 
the union, or to any foreigner, who 
would become a citizen, we might 
often acquire in the mana compen- 
fation for the land, independent of the 
merit which gave it to him. If he 
fhould be induced to fettle among us 
with a family and property, it would 
be of more confequence to the flate 
than all the purchafe monev. 

It might anfwer an ufeful purpofe, 
if a committee of this fociety fhould 
have itin charge to vifit every fhip 
arrving with paflengers from any 
foreign country, in order to enquire 
what perfons they may have on 
board, capable of conftructing ufeful 
machines, qualified to carry on ma- 
nufaciures, or coming among us with 
a view to that kind of employment. 
It would bea great relief and encou- 
ragement to thofe friendlefs people, 
in a land of ftrangers, and would Sx 
many among us, whom litile difhcul- 
ties might incline to return. 

Extreme poverty and idlenefs, in 
the citizens of a free government, 
will ever produce vicious habits, and 
difobedience to the laws; and mutt 
render the people fit inflroments for 
the dangerous purpofes of ambitious 
men. Inthis gnt the employment 
in manufattures, of our poor, who 
cannet find other honeft means of 
fubfiltence, is of the utmoft confe- 
quence, A man oppreffed by extreme 
want. 1s prepared for ail evil: and 
the idler rs ever prone to wicked- 
nefs: while the habits of induftry, 
filling the mind with hone!t thoughts, 
and requiring the time for beter 
purpofles, donot leave leifure for 
meditating or executing mifchie®, 

An extravagant and wafleful ufs 
of foregn manufattures, has been 
too jufl a charge aganit the people 
of America, fince the clofe of the 
war. Taey have been fo cheap, fe 
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plenty, and fo eafily obtained on cre- 
dit, that the conlumpuon of them 
has been abfolutely wanton. To fach 
an excefs has iu been carried, that 
the importacon of the finer kinds 
of coa, vell, and fleeve-buttons, 
buckles, bivaches, brealt-pins, and 
other trinkets, into this port only, 
is fuppofed to have amounteo, in a 
fingle year, to ten thouland pounds 
flerling, winch coil the wearers above 
fixty thoufand dollars. This lamen- 
table evil has fuggelled to many en- 
lightened rainds a with for fumpia- 
ary regulations, and even tor aa un 
changing natwnal dreis, fuirabie to 
the cimmare, aod the other circum- 
flances of the country. A more ge- 
neral ule of fuch manufactures as we 
can make ourfelves, would wean us 
from the folly we have jul now {po- 
ken of, and would produce, 22 a /afe 
way, fome of the beil efletis of 
fumptuary laws. Our drefs, far- 
niture, and carriages, would be 
fathionable, becaufe they were Ame- 
rican, and proper in our fituation; 
noi becaute they were forcign, 
dhowy, or expenfive. Our farmers, 
to therr great honowr and advantage, 
have been long tn the excelient, eco- 
nomical practice of domefiic manu- 
factures for their own ufe, at lealt 
in many paris of the union, It is 
chicily in the towns that this thirh 
f'r toreign finery ragesand defroys, 
There, unfortunately---ihe diforder ts 
epidemical. It behoves us to confider 
our untimely pathon for. European 
Juxuries asa maligname and alarming 
fymptom, threatening ¢pavulfions 
and diffututionto the pohtical body. 
Let us hailen, then, to apply the mot 
ef-ctual remedies, ere He difeafe be- 


lL cannot conclude tms addrefs, 
govtlemeo, wuhout taking nance ot 
@he very favourable and prad:gious 
effects upon rhe landed interell, which 
may reluk from manufatture:, The 
breweries of Pimladeiph a, un thes 





prefent infant flate, require forty 
thoutand butbels of barley annually ; 
and, when the flock on hand ot 
Englilh beer thall be confumed, will 
call for a much larger quantity. 
Could the ufe of mak liquors be nore 
generally introduced, u would be, 
tor many reaions, a mott forrunate 
crcumflance, Wuhout rnfriting on 
the permctous citects of deftiried b- 
quors, tts (afhcient for our prefent 
purpole to ob.erve, that a chouland 
hogtheads of rum and brandy mixed 
wih water for common ule will make 
as much flrong drink as will requore 
one hundred and twweny thouland 
Lufhels of gram to make an equiva- 
lent qoantuy of beer, befides the 
horles, fucl, hops, and owner articles 
of the country, winch a brewery 
employs. Lhe fraus of the earth, 
and the produttions of mature im 
America, are allo required by vari- 
ous other manulaciurers, whom you 
will remember without coumeranon, 
Bui “i notin ther o cupanoens on- 
ly, that chele valuable canzens call 
for out native commodities, They, 
and there brethren, who work in fo- 
engn articles, with ther wives, 
children, aod fervanes, neceffarily 
confume in food and ra.ment a pro- 
digious qrntty of onr produce ; 
and the bu:idings, for the accommo- 
dation of their famrltes and bulmefs, 
are principally drawn from our lands 
Their cflefts upon agnicuhure are of 
more confequence than has ever been 
fuppofed by thofe who have not 
made the neceflary effimares. So 
great are the benefits to the landed 
mvereft which are denved from thea, 
that we may venture to affert, wah- 
out aporchenfion of aiflake, that the 
value of Amercan productions, an- 
nually applied to their various ufes, 
as jult now fated, without inclading 
the manufatturers of Uour, lumber, 
and bar-sron, us double the aggregate 
amvunt of all our exports m the 
molt plentifal year wah which pro- 
vidsence has bicled tus frunbul 




















eountry. Hew walkable w the mur- 
ket for oar mncreafing produce ! Hiow 
chearty doet Mevince the unpettance 
of our prefent plan! Bet we may 
versare to proceed a fiep further — 
without manufattores, the progrefs of 
agricu ture muff b° 2 refted on er 
froouers of Penatytyews. lhoug’ 
we have a country pratiicadic fer 
road , our wetern ccmpeires ace vet 
weabice to fapport them, and too re 
mote. perhaps, to ule land carnage of 
the wert caty Arred. Prov dence has 
given them, in certam preipert, a 
pallage by water hut the saererat 
impediments, though very icemde- 
derable, andthe more cruci abtirutt- 
ons afciieeg from poltal circem 
flances, are yet to be remowed. Lhe 
rthabrraors of the feevcle eratts adia 
cent to the waters of the Ohw, Po. 
towmar, aod Sefqueham ah, betes 
the culuwaivon of cram, mall exieod 
there views rmmedrately to pafurege, 
and grazing, and even wo maou! a 
tures. Pore'gn trade wil] newer rahe 
off the fruas of their labour un ther 
native face Dhey apf eamedatiace 
firft for thew own contumeto 
and when the a(vantages of ¢ 
mighty waters fhe! BF ne longer 
fuipended, they mud become the 
great factery of Amer@en raw mare 
faster the unced thates. ‘ 

fources wm wood and water arr +» 
great; thew trealeres tm coal are a! 
mo peculhar. As they cannot fe 
therr gram beat for home comfomters 
on, and mull propagate | @ and 
caitie for the rratoms abowe faced 


thew country wil, in a fhort + e. 
be the cheapelt upon carrh. Let ws 
ovferwe the rede ctwa of prov frome 
and raw material, whch ewen the 
prefert year will graduce among 
them, and thence peter, wah the ne 
collary conhderat.on, of (he ume to 

Mit. 

low numcrou: aod janpertant, 
then, do the benefits appear, when 
may be cupefted from this falusary 
écagn) bt will coplume ous native 
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Acount of Albion mill. 


Wond’rous machine! thy curious fabric fhows 
How far the pow’r of human wifdom goes : 
Where many thoufand movements all attend 
Upon a wheel, and on that caufe depend. 

Sceptic, advance! propase thy fcheme of wit, 
That faith to reafon always muft fubmit : 
Whence learn’d thefe movements to obey command ? 
Who taught them how toroll, and when to fland ? 
Was it by chance this curious fabric came ? 

Or did fome thought precede, and rule the frame, 
Worthy the mortal, on whole foul, confelt, 

His great Creator’s image flands impreti ? 

Now turn from earth to heav’n thy doubring eyes, 
And read th’ amazing glories of the fkies ! 
Worlds without number roil in difl’rent {pheres, 
Keep totheir feafons, and complete their years ! 
Five thoufand circuits, made with equal force, 


The earth 


s finifh’d by us annua! courfe. 


The fon difpenfes bea ns of genial ight, 

And lends his ravs to chear the gloomy night. 

Stupendous pow’s and thought ! enquire no more ; 

Own the FIRST MOVER! and, convine’d, ADORE} 


Eflimate of the prefent value of thr fr- 
veral manufactures of Great Britain. 


THE woolen, £. 16,800,000 

Leather, "40,560,000 
Flax, 1,751,000 
Hemp, Byo,0°0 
Clafs, 90,000 
Paper, 781,000 
Porcelain, 1,000.000 
Silk, 3,250,000 
Coiion, 960,000 
Lead, 1,650,0c0 
Tin, 1.000,000 
Tron, 8,700,0c0 
Steel and plating 9:400,000 


Total, £.51.410,000 
Thefe are cftimated to give em- 
ployment to upwards of five millions 


of people. 
—@2@2ea— 3 


Account of Albion mill, ereAed near 
Blackfriar’s bridge, in London, 
2 particulars of this admirable 

work are as follow: . 
“Two fire-engines, 








‘ The cylinder, a thirty-fix inch 
ore. 
The length of the flrokes feven 
feet. . 
The number of the ftrokes, twen- 
ty in a minute, ; 
‘There are to be thirty pair of 


flores. 

The diameter of the ftones, five 
feet. 

The diameter of the log-wheels, 
feven feet. 

There are to be twelve bolting 
mills, 


The confumption of coals for the 
copper of each engine, five bufhelsin 
an hour, 

The quantity of work done by each 
pair of flones, five bufhels of meal in 
an hour. 

—a]aoo@— 

The utility of manufa@ures, 
[From a late London publication. } 
Te raw materials of moft manu- 

fatiures, enhance their value, in 
their improved flate, beyond all com- 
putation, 3 ; 

One hundred pousds laid out in 
wool, and that wool manufattured 
into goods for the Turkey market 
and raw filk brought home, and 
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manufafMured in England, would in- 
creafe the hundred pounds to five 
thoufand. This quaptuty of filk ma- 
nufatture fent co New Spain, would 
return ten thoufand pounds, 

The fame may be faid ofa parcel 
of iron-flone, which, when original- 
ly dug from its natural bred, is not 
worth moje than five fhillings, but 
when manufatiured into iron and 
ftell, and thence moulded into all 
the various articles of iron ware, is 
capable of producing a fum of not 
lefs than ten thoufand pounds, 

Steel may be made near three 
hundred times dearer than flandard 
gold, weight for weight: for fix of 
the feel wire fprings for watch pen- 
dulums weigh but one grain, and, 
when appropriated by a fkilful artift, 
they are each worth feven {fhillings 
and fix pence fterling. This 1s two 
pounds a fhillings, or five hundred 
and forty pence, for the whole : 
whereas @ fingle grain of gold is 
worth no more than two pence, 

Twenty acres of fine flax, manu- 
faftured into the deareft and moft 
proper goods for foreign markets, 
may, on return, produce ten thou- 
fand pounds. One ounce of the fineft 
Flanders thread has been foldin Lon- 
don for four pounds : and fuch an 
ounce, made in Flanders into the 
fineft lace, may be fold in London 
for forry pounds, which 1s about ten 
times the price of flandard gold, 
weight for weight, 

‘This fine thread is fpun by chil- 
dren, whofe feeling is nicer than 
that of grown people, by which they 
are capable of fpinming fuch an ex- 


> thread, even {maller than the - 


neft hair : and one onnce of that 
thread is faid to reach in length 
fixteen thoufand yards, 
—-=S2s=a— : 
Effay on the promotion of American 
manufaclures. By William Barton, 


¢/q. 
VERY man mult be convinced, 
that a peopie, who have re- 
Vol, Il, No, If, 
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courfe to foreign markets for almoft 
every arucle of their confumption, 
can be independent in name only ; 
and are incapable, under fuch cir- 
cumflances, of becoming either great 
or profperous, There is not, per- 
haps, any mation that 1s rénde:ed fo 
dependent, by nature, And yet, how 
extraordimary is ut, that this coun- 
try, to which providence has been 
peculiarly bounuful, in the diffribu- 
tion of thofe things thar contribute 
to the convenience, eafe, aud happi- 
nefs of man, fkould unneceffarsly 
and wanton y give a preference to 
foreign commodities, alihough at 
the expenfe of the moft important 
interells of the government and indi- 
viduals! There is no country pof- 
felling greater natural advaniages : 
and, confequenily, no nation can be 
more refpectable and happy than the 
united fiates may become by a pro- 
per improvement of thote advania- 
ges: but, 'o make the moft of them, 
we mult practife the virtues of in- 
dullry and economy—virtues effen- 
tial tothe well-being of a republic. 
Our ,governments mull alfo promote 
the miroduttion of ufetul manutac- 
tures and trades among us ; and pro~ 
tect fuch as are already infttuted, 
Thus we fhall employ and enrich our 
own cit zens ; accelerate the popula 
tion of an extenfive and valuable 
country ; and increafe our national 
flrengih, dignity, and independence. 

If we take aview of the various 
articles of trade and commerce, 
which our country fupples, and of 
the numerous and profiable manu- 
factures and employments, which 
inay be ettablifhed in the feveral 
fiates, under due encouragemem, we 
{hall be convinced we may become, 
ina few years, a thriving, happy, 
and truly independent people. Pre- 
vious to the late revolution, « wasa 
favourite fentiment among Enghth- 
men, ard an op'aton mnbibed by 
teo many Americans, that i was 
cowtrary to the iatercit of this Couns 
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try to carry on manufaftures. How- 
ever jultthe obfervation might have 
appeared to Englifhmen, when ap- 
plied to us as colonits, and a fubor- 
dinate part of the Brith empire, it 
is toially inapplicable tous asa {o- 
Vereign and diftingl power, All the 
principal advantages that Europeans 
can derive from manufattures and 
mechanic arts, may be obtained 
by their introduttion here, The in- 
habitants of America are fuppofed 
to double their numbers every twen- 
ty years : what, then, is to become 
of this vaft increafe of the inhabi- 
tanis of our towns ? They cannot 
be all labourers : and but a {mall 
‘we can engage in hufbandry, the 
earned profefhons, or merchandize : 
confequently, the greater part muft 
apply to trades and manufactures, or 


flarve. Befides, it is to be fuppofed,. 


tha: a very confiderable proportion 
of the emigrants from Europe, hi- 
ther, will be tradefmen, who are 
neither capable nor defirous of be- 
coming farmers: and, in proportion 
to the encouragement manufaétures 
receive, will be the acceflion of 
tradefmen and mechanics to us, from 
abroad, 

Labour is dear in America, be- 
caufe the lands are thinly fettled, in 
roportion to their extent : and this 
as been urged as a powerful reafon, 
why we cannot manufacture to ad- 
vantage. But it ought to be confi- 
dered, that as population increafes, 
(and this, it has been obferved, is 
very rapidly), the price of labour will 
fall : and that altho’ our manufaétures 
may, for fome years to come, be 
higher than foreign ones, yer, asthe 
price of the former would be paid to 
our own cirizens, and that money 
be kept in the country, which would 
otherwife leave it, to return no 
more—we might thereby be better 
enabled to pay the advanced price 
for our own, than fomewhat lefs for 
foreign commodities, It is, at any 
rate, our interefl, as a nation, to 
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fupport thofe manufaftures, in the 
firft place, which are produced from 
the native produétions and raw ma- 
terials of the country, or from fuch 
as may be-eafily procured, and which 
require not much labour in propor- 
tion to the value. Many of the 
fmaller kind might employ num- 
bers of induftrious poor, unfit for 
hard labour, and lkewife women 
and children, 

It is not neceffary to add any fur- 
ther obfervations on this fubje&. 
The following LIST will, proba- 
bly, fuggeft fome additional reflex- 
ions on this obje& of great national 
importance. 


A litofraw materials and natural 
produétions which now are or may 
readily be, furnifhed by the united 

frates of America; and of [uch artt- 
cles, and branches of manufaGiures 
and the ufeful arts, as are beft a- 
dapted to the refourcesand fitua- 
tion of this country—for home con- 
fumption and ufe, and fer expor- 
tation, 
NCHORS, 
Anvils, 

Aandirons, 

Axes, (felling and broad) 

Adzes, 

Apparel, (wearing) 

Annifeeds, 

Apples, 

Augurs, 

Bar-iron, 

Beef, ({falted and dried) 

Bifcuit and fhip; bread, 

Bricks, 

Buckfkins, (dreffed) 

Butter, 

Brafs-foundery, 

Bell-foundery, 

Beer, ale and porter, 

Bellows, 

Bagging, 

Brufhes, of hogs’ briflles, 

Button-moulds, of horn, bone, and 
wood, 

Beans, 
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Bees-wax, 

Buck-wheat, 

Black cattle, 

Bear- {kins, 

Briftles, 

Barley, 

Books, printing of, 

Book-binding, 

Bark (for tanning,) 

Brafs battery, 

Brafs, (theet) 

Caftings of iron, 

Cabinet-ware, 

Cables and cordage, 

Carpeting, 

Callico-printing, 

Copper, fheet-copper, and copper 
coin, by authority, 

Copper-{miths’ ware, 

Cotton, 

Coiton cards, 

Coaches, chariots, chaifes, &c. 

Clocks, 

Compaffes, for land furveyors and 
mariners, 

Cod-fith, (cured) 

Cheele, 

Cyder, 

Chocolate, 

Candles and candle-wick, 

Cottons (printed) 

Cherry-iree plank and board, 

Carraway feed, 


_ Cedar ware, 


Coopers’ ware 

Carpenters’ work, 

Carving and gilding, 

Checks, (linen and cotton) 

Deer-{kins, made into gloves, 
breeches, &c. 

Dying of cotton, worfled, and linen 
yarn, 

Dying and fcouring of filks and 
woolens, 

Drugs of various kinds, 

Dried peaches, apples, &c, 

Engraving of plate, copper-plates, 
feals, &c. 

Fans, (for winnowing corn) 

Feathers and feather-beds, 

Frying-pans, &c, 

Fennel-feed, 
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Furs and furriery, 

Fulling of woolens, 

Flax and flaxfeed, 

Fifh (falted ard pickled) 

Fifhing tackle, 

Fire-arms, 

Flour, of wheat,rye. buck-wheat, &e, 

Floor cloths, (painted) 

Fire-engines, 

Fire-fhovels and tongs, 

Ginfeng, 

Gartering, coach-lace, orrice, &c, 

Gun-powder, 

Glue, 

Glafs-ware and window-glafs, 

Gammons, hams, and bacon, 

Garden-feeds, 

os (of thread, cctton, and wor- 

ec 

Hoes, picks, and mattocks, 

Hair-powder, 

Hulled or pearl barley, 

Harpficords, fpinnets, &c. 

Hops, 

Hides, 

Hovrtes, { 

Hats, (beaver, caftor, and felt) 

Hats, (chip, flraw, &c.) 

Hemp, 

Harts’ or bucks’ horn, and fhavings 
of ditto, 

Hogs’ lard, 

Honey, : 

Horn-plates, combs, powder-flaks, 


Cc. . 
Herbs, &c. of divers kinds, 
Herring ({alted) 
Iron, 
Indigo, 
Indian corn, 
Juniper-berries, 
* Linens (coarfe and fome fine) 

NOTE, 

* © All parts of the linen manu- 
faflure, from the harvefting of flax 
to the fale of the cloth, may be per- 
formed hy women, boys, and girls : 
there will be, confequenrly, no mif- 
application of ilrength inthis bufi- 
nefs.’’ Barley’s treatife on the em- 
ployment of ihe poor in work-hovfes, 
and on the growth and culture of flax, 
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Lumber, 
Lime, 
Lampblack, 
Lead, and lead fhot, 
Linley-woolfeys, 
Leather, of various kinds, 
Live flock. 
Lalts and heels, for fhoemakers, 
Mackarel, (falted) 
Mautia:d feed, and muflard, 
Aill-ftenes, 
Miell-wr:, ght work, 
Maits ‘ yards, and {pars, 
Maic V'quors, 
Mill-fa ws. 
Siealins. of ha’ T, wool, &e. 
Niarble, and other flone-work, 
Metheglin, 
M ilenary, 
Ma dder, 
M. iflins, (coarfe) 
Mautical inliraments, &c. 
MM, nematical and optical inftruments 
of divers kinds, 
Naval flores, 
Na is and foikes, 
* Nuts of divers kinds, 
Organ building, 
tl, (train, walnut, linfeed, &c.) 
Oat: and oatmeal, 
Onions and varlick, ‘ 
Pit-coal or ftone-coal, 


NOTE. 

* Thefe, and fome other articles 
in the lift, may appear too infignifi- 
cant to ment nouce, But, in com- 
mercial countries, every thing that 
may be employed 1 trade deferves 
atiention. The French fend great 
quantities of cheinuts io foreign 
countries ; particularly tothe Durch, 
who tiranfport them:to the northern 
parts of Europe. Why, then, may 
not the American chefnuts, walnuts, 
h:kory nuts, annifeeds, apples, Be. 
be e nployed to the beft sdvantage for 
the good of the couniry ? There 
may, peraps, be fome ar cles which 
have e caped novice, and been omit- 
ted in the catalogue, 
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Pig-iron, 
Pork, (falted) 
Peale 
Plate, (gold and filver, wrought) 
lumbery, divers articles of 
Pot and pearl. afhes, 
Paper, (writing, printing, hanging, 
ro 
Pewterers’ ware, divers articles of 
Potters’ ware, 
Pafleboard, 
Parchment, 
Ss 
ipes, (i:obacco 
Plane- ace ' 
Painting and glazing, 
Portrait, hiflorical, 


painting, 
ice, 


Rofin, - 

Rhubarb, and other medicinal plants 
and drugs, 

Red Jead, 

Roots of divers kinds, 

Ship and boat-bu:lding, 

Sail-cloth, 

Shoes and’ boots, 

Shoes, women’s, ” of fluff and filk, 
Spirits, diflilled from rye, barley, 
perfimmons, peaches, &c, &c. 

Salt, (common) 

Sal ammeniac, 

Sal volatile 

Shovels and fpades, 

Soa 

Ship- ‘timber and plank, 

Scale beams and fleel- yards, 

Springs for wheel carriages, 

Sickles and fcythes, 

Silk, (raw) 

Staves and heading, and fhingles, 

Snvff, 

Smith’s ware, and cutlery of various 
kinds, 

Straw hats, bonnets, mais, &c, 

Salipesere, 

Sngar-refining, and fugar from the 
fugar-maple, 

Seine twine and pack- peal: 

Starch, 

Seal ng- wax, 


Saffapacilla, 


and miniature 
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Snake-root, 

Saflafras, 

Skins of divers kinds, 
Stays, (women’s) 
Sacking-bottoms 
Spermaceti candies, &Ke. 
Sadlery and harnefs, 
Steei-refining, 
Sewing-thread, 

Shad, (falted) 

Sheep, 

Turnery-ware, (wooden) 
Tallow, 

Tortoife-fhell; 
Trunnels, of locuft, for fhip-build- 


ing, 

Tobacco, and ditto for chewing and 
fmoaking, 

Tin-plate ware, 

Types, (printing) 
iles, 

Tar, 

Turpentine, 

Timber, for building, &c, ™ 

Trunks, 

Tapes, ’ Sy 

U mbrellas, 

Vinegar, 

Verdigris, 

Venifon hams, 

Wheat, 

Woolens, (coarfe and fome fine) 

Wool-cards, 

Wicker-ware, 

Walnut plank and boards, 

Windfor chairs, 

Wool, 

White-lead, 

Walking-fticks, of hickory, maple, 
apple-tree, &c. 

Whips 

Whalebone, 

Wood, for fuel, &c. 

Wine, of currants, cherries, the 
grape, &c. 

Wafers, 

Wheel-wright’s work, as waggons, 
ploughs, harrows, &c, 

Watches, 

Wire, of iron and brafs, 
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Proce/s for converting caft iron inte 
malleable tron. 


Milton, Aprilig, 1787. 


Mr. Printer, 


Y very valuable friend, mr. 

Adams, who embraces every 
occafion to promote the intereft, as 
well as the honour of his country, 
has tran{mitted to me the enclofed 
letter, from mr. Hartley, to ihe com- 
miffioners of the Britith navy, ref- 
pecting mr. Cort’: proce/s for convert- 
ing caft tron into malleabletron. The 
fubjett is important to this country ; 


and the procefs is interefting: 1, 


therefore recommend the publication 
of it, asa mean of diffuling a very 
ufeful difcovery. 
Iam, your humble fervant, 
JAMES WARREN, 
Golden Square, June 19, 1786. 
Gentlemen, 


BEG your pérmiffion to tranfmit 

to yon fome obfervations upon 
mr. Cort’s method of converting pig 
iron into good and malleable metal. 
Ivupderfland, that your board has in- 
yy enquiry into the proof of 
the faff, and that is my apology for 
prefuming to offer to you the follow- 
ing obfervations upon the fame fub- 
ject, which were made upon the fpot. 
The enquiry cannot be lodged in 
better hands than yours, I fhall be 
very glad if the following remarks 
may in any degree contribute to il- 
luftrate the principles of this :mpor- 
tant difcovery. Phe comparifon of 
fatts and principles together, 1s, in 
every cafe, the fureft and fatelt road 
to proof, 

Fiavieg heard laft fummer at Portf- 
mouth yard, that mr. Cort had @if- 
covered a method of making the very 
beft of iron out of common iron bal- 
lait, by a fhort and fimple procefs, 
and that your board was difpofed to 
give encouragement to him, I wene 
to his works, and, as far as 1 could 
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judge, his invention appeared to me 
10 be founded on fimple princ'ples, 
for reducing iron to its natural and 
bef flate, by the exputhen of ail he- 
terogeneous and unmetallic particles ; 
the fundamental principle being, that 
iron is in itfelfa fimple homogene- 
ous metal, and that all iron is equally 
good when purihed from heterogene- 
ous and unmetallic particles. 

The ordinary mode of converting 
cat irca wo malleable iron, ts by the 
ufe of > very yreat quantity of char- 
coal, which contains what the chy- 
mifts call the phlogifton, and which 
has the quality of remetallizing de- 
meiallized particles, which are mix- 
ed up with iron while in fufion, The 
method ufed by mr. Cort is not 
by charcoal. He ufes fea coal entire- 
ly, becaufe it isnot his prinerple co 
remetallize any of the demetallized 
pariicles, but to expel them. 

The procefs, as 1 faw ut three or 
four times over, is fomething to this 
effect :— Between two and three bun- 
dred weight of common iron ballait 
is melted inan air furnace with fea 
coal, When melted, it {pits out in 
blue {parks the fulphur which ts mix- 
ed with it. The workman keeps 
conilaniy flirring it about, ich 
helps to difengage the fulphureous 
particles ; and when thusdifengaged, 
they burn away in blue fparks, In 
about aw hour afier melting, the fpit- 
ting of thefe blue {parks begins to 
abate (the workman flirring ut allthe 
rime) and the melted metal begins to 
curdle, and to lofe its fenfibility, jult 
like foder when it begins to fet, 
"The caufe of which I take to be this; 
the flirring not only difentangles the 
fulphur, but it gives opportunity for 
like to meet with like ; by which 
meats metallic particles meet and co- 
alefce, never to feparate again, and 
then they become unfufible. The un- 
metallic particles, which, being of a 
vupihiable nature, contribute to fix 
she whole mafs, are pariy calcined, 





and partly burnt away. The whole 
mais, atthe end of the firfl partofthe 
procefs, confilis of metallic particles 
and drois flacking together, but not 
incorporated, The clotting of the 
metallic particles by the flirring 
about, may be compared to churn- 
ing. As the flirting of cream, in- 
fiead of mixing and uniting the 
whole together, fepardtes lke par- 
ticles to hke, fo mu is wath the 
iron :—what was at fic melted 
comes out of the furnace in clotted 
lumps, about as foft as welding hear, 
with metallic parts and drofs mix- 
ed together, but not incorporated. 
Thefe lumps, when cold, refemble 
great cinders of iron. They are called 
loops. 

‘The next part of the procefs is to 
heat thefe loops to the hotell welding 
heat in an air furnace, and to put 
them under a great forge hammer, 
which by a few flrokes at the very 
highefl point of the welding heat, con- 
folidates the metallic parts into a flab 
or malleable iron about three feet and 
a half long, and three inches fquare, 
The hammer, at the fame ume, ex- 
pels and f{catters the unmetallic drofs, 
Thete tlabs are brought to a wedge 
point atone end, ‘Lhey are malieae 
ble iron, bat fill with a confiderable 
mixture of drofs, 

The laft part of the procefs is, to 
heat thefe flabs to the hotell welding 
heat, in an air furnace, and then to 
pats them through the rollers of a 
rolling mull ; the flabs being extreme- 
ly foft, at the higheft point of weld- 
ing heat, the force of the rollers cone 
folidates the metallic parts into bat 
iron, andthe drofs is (queezed out, 
and falls under the rollers, This ts 
the whole procefs ; and thus in about 
fix hours, cm feena piece of com- 
mon iron ballaft rolled invo a thip’s 
bolr. T have then feen this bolt laid 
hallow acrofs the eye of a large forge 
hammer, and recetve two hundred 


and fifty Arekes of the heaviell Medge 
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hammer ; and thus bent double, wih- 
out breaking, or fullering the leaf 
apparen: mypury. i 
conceive the two princip.cs of 
this invention to be brit burning off 
and calcining the falphur and ine de- 
metallized particies of bailall iron, 
tnflead of endeavouring to rettore che 
demetallzed parts with charcoal at 
a great expenie, and fhiil leaving the 
bulinefs undone ; and, iecondly, ex- 
pelling the drofs, and confoldating 
the metal, by fqueezing u through 
the rol ers, tnflead of the commen 
mode of hammering, which requires 
a confiderable length of tome, during 
which tome the metal lofes the foft- 
nets of a welding heat, and becomes 
too hard to fulfer the expullion of 
the unmetaili«c parts. The common 
mode, therefore, operates wrth much 
lets etf-ct chan mr. Cort’s mode, be 
caule « operaies upon a lefs degree of 
heat and foftmets. It contuldares 
heierogeneous pariicies into the body 
of the iron, :nttead of expelling chem 
by the expediiious and forcible im- 
rethon of thé rollers in the fofteit 
face of welding heat, |r is to be 
oblrts ed, lhkew:le, that ife common 
blooms, asihey are called, in ordi- 
nary torges of tron are heariy 0! 
times a8 en k, and folid, at the Labs 
in mr. Cort’s procels, and theretore 
mu h leis abetted he blow of the 


hammer, chan his flads ate onder the 
etherts of the rollers, He flabs are 
{mall, foft, aod duttile, and therefore 
eal; y tutter (he expuition : i rhe d ‘ 
by he {queezing 8 the ers. 


Thefe appear to me > De the prine 
ciples of mr. Corsa ery. i ’ 
appea' te be cont rmavpw tect ” zi 


realoning, and to the genera 


les of metallurgy. ibae demeria 
Sof uasiicles of beled con, in. 
metalized by the fuphur om the ore, 
form the alloy of no: when the 
fulpb ip us Carried off by ibe h * apd 
by firring the metal about while in 


fufion, and whens the allow of 


tallhe pa ia us capeled by « 


Re fexions o8 excoureging the commerce of the citzvas ef the wasted Rates. aby 


plreation of the hammer and rollers 
" rhe fofeefl flace of weld rg heae ; 
the wetalinc parts, thes atneaded and 
comfeimdared togriher, form the re. 
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foon after publifhed in one of the 
gazettes of this commonwealth, 
THE affembly of Virginia having 
pafled an act, at their next fefhon, 
authorifing congrefs to prohibit the 
importation of Britifh Welt India 
produce, except in American bot- 
toms, it was thought unneceflary to 
communicate them to the public, as 
it was hoped the example fet by the 
allembly of Virginia, would have 
been followed in the other. ftates. 
MEAN TIME, the event but too 
fully juftified the fears of the author. 
Several of his friends, to whom 
thefe obfervations were communi- 
cated, when firit committed to pa- 
per, have made repeated applications 
to him, of late, to publifh them. In 
compliance with their-requeft, they 
are now fubmitted to the public eye. 
One obfervation, only, will the au- 
thor venture to offer in thers behalf, 
that they were dittated by no private 
views or confideration whattoever. 
He laments very lincerely, that his 
fituation did not permit him to ob- 
tam fuch neceffary information as 
might have iljulterated his fubject in 
many initances, and more fully de- 
monitirated its importance, An accu- 
rate account of the annual exports 
and imports of America, (or of any 
one jiaie,) with the number of vef- 
fels, feamen, &c, employed in her 
trade, would have thrown great 
light on his fubjett, He has been 
eq rally at a lofs for materials in many 
other refpedis, 
IT? is difficult, if not impraéticable, 
to invelligate the remote confe- 
quences of nauonal revolutions: yet 
their fecret {prings are in mouion from 
their commencement. Thus, it may 
require fome conliderable period for 
thofe events, with which the late re- 
volution ts already pregnant, to mani- 
feft themfeives. The politician will 
endeavour to trace thems and the 
patriot, to benef his country by the 
difcovery. 
That glorious and :mportant event 
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hath not produced a greater change 
in our form of government, than in 
our political interefts. So long as we 
were colonies, dependent on Great 
Britain, the moft meritorious fubjett 
was the man, whofe talents were exe 
erted to promote the intereft and ag- 
grandizement of the parent flate. Was 
there an Enghfhman who did not 
avow, or was there an American 
hardy enough to controvert, this 
grand political maxim—that the 
interefts of America muft, in all 
things, be fubfervientto thofe of Bri- 
tain? This dottrine was advanced in 
parliament by the late lord Chatham, 
at the very time that America was 
erecting flatues to his memory. But 
fince this is no longer the bafis of 
our political creed, he is the belt ci- 
tizen, whofe aim is to advance the 
intereft of his native country, to pro-~ 
mote her happinefs, to raife her con- 
fequence among the nations, and to 
detend her from foreign influence and 
infult, as well as from inteftine jars 
and the machinations ofdomefticated 
enemies, — 

However inconfiflent with the 
ideas of thofe, who feel a predilec- 
tion’ for their former mailers, and 
under the words, peace and reconci- 
liation, couch the fame meaning 
which, during the war, they affixed 
to violence and perfecuuon, I fhall 
venture to advance, as an opinion 
not to be controverted, that our late 
feparation from Great Britain, after 
a violent ftruggle, on her part, to 
reduce us to unconditional fubjettion, 
renders her our NATURAL 
ENEMY. For, when a feparation 
fucceeds to an union of interetls, the 
parties neceflarily become rivals: fo 
where an ufurped authority hath been 
violently fhaken off, a vindictive jea- 
loufy will remam in his bofom, 
whole itrength is uneqial to his ar- 
rogance or ambition, Had America 
been fubdued in the late conte, we 
might have earen with our knives 
chained to our tables, as we are told 
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the Catalonians do at this day, for 
having efpoufed the caufe of the 
houfe of Auftria, during the contefts 
for the Spanifh fucceflion. At any 
rate, we fhould have been abridged 
of many of thofe privileges, which 
we challenged as our birth-right, 
and which we have vindicated with 
our fwords. Does ill fuccefs reconcile 
men’s minds? It rather inflicts a 
malignant fting, againit which pene. 
rity isarmed, Shall we then{fuppofe 
that Britain regards America, as an in- 
dependent nation, with a more fa- 
vourable eye; than fhe would have 
done, if her numerous flects and ar- 
mies had accomplifhed the end of 
their miffion ? 

If it be admitted, that Britain is 
the natural enemy of our liberty and 
independence, fhe muft neceflarily be 
the fame to our political advance- 
ment, in every inftance, but more 
particularly to our commercial inte- 
refts. For, without an, extenfive ter- 
ritory, fhe is rich, powerful, and for- 
midable among nations, whofe terri- 
tories are more extenfive, more opu- 
lent, and more powerful, than her 
own, Thefe advantages fhe derives 
from commerce, which, at this day, 
may be confidered as the barometer 
of power : and the rife or declenfion 
of nations may be, in a great mea- 
fure, afcertained by that ftandard. 
‘The Ruffian empire, now fo formida- 
ble, was but a wildernefs of barbari- 
ans, at the beginning of the prefent 
century. While the czar Peter was 
ftudying the art of fhip-building, he 
was, io effect, laying the moit folid 
foundation for the ee greatne(s of 
his empire. A few years will thew 
us the fleets of Ruffia, pervading the 
utmoft limits of the globe. 

This opinion, with refpect to com- 
merce, may be controverted by thofe 
whodeduce all their reafoning and 
examples from antiquity. Whence 
comes it, they will afk, that Rome, 
as well as manyother natigms of the 
old world, afcended, in turn, to the 
Vol. 11. No. III. 
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pinnacle of human greatnefs, without 
the aid of commerce? or how doi 
it appear, that fhe hathbcen peculiar- 
ly initeumental in the great work of 
ere€ting or demolifhing empires? 
Without defcending to an elaborate 
difcuffion of thefe quettions, it wiil, 
I conceive, be a fuficient anfwer, to 
call the reader’s attention, for a 
moment, tothe revolution produced in 
the art and fyfiem of war, by the dif- 
covery of the virtues of the magnetic 
needle, with the ufe of the quadrant, 
andthe invention of gunpowder. 

he heroes of antiguity, marching 
at the head of numerous armies, bore 
down all before them, until an arm 
of the fea, or fome wide river, was 
oppofed to their progrefs: thefe were 
often infurmountable barriers to the 
carcer of victory. Cefar, it is true, 
pafled over from Gaul to the con- 
queft of Britain: and even before 
that time, theRomans had frequently 
traverfed the Mediterranean with their 
fleets, and feem to have formed fome 
idea of the importance of a naval fu- 
periority : yet their fhips refembled 
the canoes of new Zealand, rather 
than the modern. fhipsof war: and 
even in their naval engagements, the 
conflict was decided hand to hand, 
as on fhore. Had Auguftus, retarn- 
ing in triumph from the battle of 
Actium, encountered a modern fifty 
gun fhip, he would never have afcend- 
ed the imperial chair of Rome. The 
armed beaks of his triremes would 
have availed him as littie, as the {kill 
of his navigators would have done, 
in an attemptto crofs the Atlantic 
ocean. ‘ 

Asthe compafs and quadrant en- 
abled mankind to extend their com- 
merce and navigation to regions be: 
fore unknown, fo the invention of 
gunpowder by the aftonithing im- 
provements in projeétiles, to which 
it gave rife, co-operated with thofe dif 
coveries in transferring the finews of 
power, in a great meatfure, from the 


a to the ocean—for the moit 
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powerful of modern nations are thofe 
who fupport the greateit maritime 
force. This force cannot be fup- 
os without the. aid of commerce : 
or navigation and commerce mutu- 
ally promote and fupport each other. 
Hence it has become a maxim with 
al! the maritime powers, to give every 
poffible aid to thofe branches of their 
commerce which favour navigation. 
Upon this principle it is, that Britain 
gives a bounty to her fhips which 
are engaged in the fifheries—a branch 
of trade which fhe confiders as 
furnifhing 2 nurfery of feamen for 
her fhips of war, and which, on ac- 
count of the fmall profit it produces, 
would otherwife, probably, be en- 
grtofied by other nations, whofe fitua- 
tions are more favourable for carry- 
ing it on. 

From this wife attention to her 
commerce and navigation, Britain 
has gained that afcenaant which firil 
enabled her toarrogate to herfelf the 
proud title of miftrets of the ocean ; 
a title of fuch pre-eminence, that the 
whole fcope of her politics: feems to 
be direéted to its fupport ; and of ail 
others the mott formidable, fo long 
as there remain fufficientwifdom and 
energy in her government to main- 
fain 1. Todo this, the moit ready 
and cife¢tual means are, to under- 
mine or engrofsthe trade of every 
other nation. Her navigation-acis 
and her monopolies, are alike caleu- 
Jated to concentrate all the riches ac- 
cumulated hy her fubjeéts in various 
quarters of the globe, within her 
own precincts. "Lhe American mer- 
chant, the Weft India planter, and 
the Eaft India nabob, all go home to 
enjoy the fruits of their labours. 
Thos for more than a century, has 
fhe drawn into her vortex all the 
riches ot thofe countries to which 
her fubjects have had accefs, as depen- 
dencies upon her government. ‘Thefe 
leit were mere factories, whofe inha- 
bitants toiled, aot for their own be- 
nefit, but for the aggrsndizemert .of 


Britain. Virginia, at the commence- 
ment of the late war, was precifely 
in that fituation. The merchants of 
London, Glafgow, Briftol, White- 
haven, and Liverpool, engroffed the 
whole trade of the colony. Was 
Virginia enriched by her produce ? 
Quite the reverfe. ‘The monuments 
of her fertility and tiches were only 
to be found in the pofleffion of Bri- 
tifh merchants ; the badges of pover- 
ty and dependence were worn a her 
own inhabitants. Britain, and Bri- 
tain only, reaped thofe bleffings which 
providence had ccitined for this 
country. 

Should any one incline to doubt 
this pofition let him remember in what 
manner the trade of Virginia was 
conduéted. The merchants of Britain 
not only brought into Virginia all 
foreign productions whatfoever, in 
Britith fhips, but were the fole car- 
riers of the produce of Virginia 
to the Britifh markets. Hence they 
impofed whatever prices they thought 
fit, on the commodities which they 
vended, and gave jult what they pleaf- 
ed fur thofe which they purchafed. 
Thus our markets, neh in buyizg 
and felling, were wholly regulated 
as they thought fit. ‘The trade of Vir- 
gihia was a monopoly from which her 
natives were wholly excluded. Let it 
not be fuppofed that I utter the dic- 
tates of an ill-founded prejudice. To 
minifter to our luxuries, and encou- 
rage extravagance, was the policy of 
thefe people, fo long as our eitates 
were fuperior in value to the debt: 
a deed of truft or a mortgage clofed 
the tranfaction*. 

NOTE. 

* Though the author in {peaking 
of the evils refulting to America from 
her tfade being engroffed by the Bri- 
tifh merchanis, has confined his ob- 
fervations to the fatal experience of 
Virginia, he fears he might have 
drawn his examples alfo from 
other flates in the union. 
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But it has been faid, by fome, that we 
are no longer in danger of fuch impo- 
fitions, fince, by the eftablifhment of 
our independence, our trade cannot 
hereafter be limited, as heretofore, 
by aéts of the Britifh parliament. 

Many reafons occur to me, why 
we fhould not too foon reft fatisfied 
in gurfecurity. ‘The long ufe of Bri- 
titfMnannfaétures has ftamped a kind 
of predileGtion for them in our minds. 
An habitual intercourfe with the 
merchants of that nation—the ex- 
tenfive credit which they can afford 
to give to thofe who deal with them 
—the fearcity of fhips among us— 
and the numbers which they own— 
together with the fimilarity of lan- 
guage and manners, and a long re- 
ceived opinion, that our commodities 
anfwer better in Britifh markets than 
elfewhere—are, I fear, but too juft 
grounds for apprehending, that our 
trade may revert to its former de- 
ftru€tive channel. The laft confidera- 
tion, above enumerated, would cer- 
tainly be of importance to a trading 
nation : but ifour produce be export- 
ed by foreign merchants, of what 
confequence to us is the price they 
obtain ? The profit is all their own: 


~ we have no intereft in it. 


In Hayes’s gazette, of Sept. 27, 
1783, there is an order of the Britifh 
court, dated July 2, 1783, for regu- 
lating the intercourfe between Ame- 
rica and the Britifh Weft India 
iflands* ; by which certain commo- 

NOTE. 

* Whereas by an att of parliament, 
eugs this feflion, entitled, “* an act 
or preventing certain inftruments 
from being required from fhips be- 
longing to the united ftates of Amer- 
ica, and to give his majefty, for a li- 
mited time, certain powers for the 
better carrying on trade and commerce 
between the fobjeéts of his majefty’s 
dominions, and the inhabitants of the 
{aid united ftates;” it is among o- 
ther things enafed, that défing the 


continuance of the faid aét, it fhall 
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dities, the produce of the united fates 
of America, are permitted to be im- 
NOTE. 

and may be lawful for his majefty in 

council, by order or orders, to be if. 

fued and publifhed from time to time, 

to give fuch direétions, and to make 
fuch regulations, with refpeéct to du- 
ties, drawbacks, or otherwife, for 
carrying on the trade and commerce 
between the people and territories be- 
longing to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, and the people and territories of 
the faid united ftates, as to his ma- 
jefty in council fhall appear moft ex- 
pedient and falutary ; any law, ufage, 
or cuftom, to the contrary, notwith- 
ftanding: his majelty doth, there- 
fore, by and with the advice of his 
privy council, hereby order and di- 

rect, that pitch, tar, turpentine, 
hemp and flax, mats, yards, and 

bowfprits, ftaves, heading, boards, 
timber, fhingles. and all other fpe- 
cies of lumber, horfes, neat cattle, 
fheep, hogs, poultry, and all other 
fpecies of live ftock, and live provi- 
fions, peas, beans, potatoes, wheat, 
flour, bread, bifcuit, rice, oats, bar- 
ley, and all other fpecies of grain, 
being the growth or produétion of 
any of the united ftates of America, 
may (until further order) be imported 
by Britifh fubje&s in Britith-buile 
fhips, owned by his majefty’s fubjeéts, 
and navigated according to law, trom 
any port of the united fiates of 
America, to any of his maje‘ty’s 
Wet India iflands; and that rum, 
fugar, melaffes, coffee, cocoa nuts, 
ginger, and pimento, may (until 
further order) be exported by Britith 
fubjetts, in Britith built thips, owned 
by his majeity’s fubjeéts and navigated 
according to law, from any of his ma- 
jeity’s Welt India iflands, to any 
port or place within the faid united 
ftates, upon payment of the fam= du- 
ties on exportation, and fu bjeet to 
the like rules, regulations, fecurities 
and reftrictions, as the fame articles 
by law are or may be fubject and lia. 
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ported into thofe iflands by Brix 
Jjubjects, in Britifb- built ships, cwned by 
Brith Jubjedis, and navigated agree- 
able to their act of navigation; the 
faine order permits the exportation of 
certain Weit India produce to Ame- 
rica under the hike reftni¢tions. It is 
obfervable here, that the permiflion 
hereby granted, is not tu the citizens 
of America to trade with their 
iflands, but a permiffion (in the grant 
of which, one would conceive, Ame- 
rica fhould have been firft coniulied) 
for the inhabitants of their iflands 
to trade with America. 

1 confider this edict as a declarati- 
on of the intentions and deiigns of 
the Britith cabinet with regard to 
America*. A member of the Bri- 
tifh cabinet, were he candidly to 
avow his fentiments, would probably 
exprefs himfelf to this effeét :-— 

** Though our arms have not been 
** able to prevent the eftablifhment 
** of the independence of America ; 
** it is in our power to render that 
** independence of little advantage 
‘to her. While dependent upon 
‘* Britain, we never drew any reve- 


NOTES. 
ble to, if exported to any Brisith co- 
Jony or plantation in America. And 
the right honourable the lords com- 
miffioners of his majeity’s treafury, 
and the lords commifhonets of the 
admiralty, are to give the neceflary 
directions herein, as to them may 
reipectively appertain. 

* The order of council above- 
mentioned, has, fram time to time, 
been renewed. An att of parlia- 
meat, I have been told, has fince paf- 
fed, to the fame effect. J] have not 
fcen it; nor have J feen the fithery 
and Newfoundland bill: bute from 
what I have been told, the fame prin- 
ciples are adopted throughout. The 
deciining a treaty of commerce with 
Ametica, is a further manifeftation 
ef the difpofition of Great Britain 
towards Awerica, 


‘* nue from America. Her trade was 
‘the only fource of thofe riches, 
and of that confequence, which 
‘* Britain derived from her fubjec- 
“tion, If, by any ftratagem, we 
can continue to monopolize her 
trade, as heretofore, Britain can 
‘¢ fuffer no injury whatfoever from 
**the American revolution, If 

** profits of her trade centre not 

** her own ftares, America will 
** ever be indigent and contemptible; 
** while the nation, which engrofles 
‘* her trade, will increafe in wealth 
‘* and power, proportionate to ber 
** poverty. She never can poffefs an 
*‘extenfive navigation, until her 
** commerce be conducted by her own 
** citizens. Without an extenfive 
** navigation, fhe never can become 
** formidable as a nation: for her 
** fituation precludes her ‘from ac- 
‘* quiring firength or confequence, 
‘‘ except as a maritime power. To 
‘check or undermine her com- 
“« merce, is, therefore, the moft in- 
** fallible method of deprefling her 
‘asa nation. The prefent moment 
*‘ is peculiarly favourable to our 
“* purpofe. She has been exhaufted 
“by a long and burdenfome war. 
** Her preduce has perifhed on her 
** hands, for want of purchafers ; 
“¢ while the has languifhed after the 
** produttions and manufaétures of 
‘« other countries. She will receive 
‘“< with open arms, thofe who firit 
** begin to trade with her : nor W4\t 


. . 48 
‘fhe fcrutinize the tems on 


‘“« which fhe is tg deal. Our Wett 
** India ifiands have heretofore af- 
** forded a vent for many of her 
** commodities. Three-fourths of 
** her provifion-trade, and almoft the 
‘* whole of her grain trade, centered 
“*there. This part of her commerce 
** having been long interrupted, fhe 
*< will embrace, with avidity, the 
** firft means of reftoring it. ‘Thofe 
** iflands, alfo, produce many of 


wn 
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“* the ha@itual neceflaries of life. Let 
** it be our policy to permit our own 
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** fubjegts to vifit America in British 
** thips, while we exclude American 
«* yveliels from our illands. Hence a 
“* qwofold advantage will accrue to 
“ Britain: we fhail fave the freight 
“of our own commodities—fhail 
“be paid a freight on thofe we 
* bring from America—regulate her 
ss markets as we pleafe —and give an 

ftectual check to any attempt, on 
‘* the part of America, to advance in 
“* fhip-building and navigation. It 
“« is as eafy for us to engrofs the Eu- 
“« ropean trade, Thofe itates, whofe 
** produce is adapted to our markets, 


_* have no thips of their own. if we 


‘‘ prohibit the importation of the 
“ prodace of one ftate of North 
** America, in the fhips of another, 
“ our own fhips muft neceffarily be- 
‘come the carriers; and the fhips 
“of the trading ftates muft perith, 
“for want of employ, having no 
“‘ faple of their own to tranfport. 
** Hence, it will follow, that we 
*¢ fhall retrieve the advantages in our 
** commerce with America, which 
‘*we have imprudently lott; and 
** fhall effeétually undermine and ru- 
** in thofe ftates, whofe nateral ge- 
‘* nius, enterprize, and circumftan- 
** ces, might otherwife have led them 
** to become formidable rivals to the 
** commerce of Britain.” 

Such, avowedly, is the policy of 
Batam. Such are hee interefts, and 
fuch her deftgns, with regard to 
America. It therefore becomes the 
citizens of America to confider the 
moft efe€tual method of counteraét- 
ing this policy, and of defeating de- 
figns pregnant with her deftruction. 
The preient moment requires no lefs 
energy of council and of conduct, 
than the meft critical epocha of the 
late war. For to what end have we 
eftablithed the name of independent 
ftates, if the name be all we have 
gained ? Is it confiftent with the 
dignity of fovereign ftates, to be con- 


trouled by foreign power? Is not 
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the eflence of independence deftroy- 
ed, the moment that we become jn 
any manner fubject to foreign in- 
fluence ? What avails it, that a Bri- 
tith king and a Britith parliament 
have acknowledged our indepen- 
dence, if Britith counfels be permit. 
ted to fap its foandation? Let us 
tamely fubmit to be dictated to by 
Britain, with regard to our com- 
merce, and what will be the imme- 
diate confequences of fuch a {fub- 
milion ? The anfwer is but too ob- 
vious. Our whole trade will be 
engrofled by Britifh merchants, to 
the utter ruin of our own citizens— 
our riches centre in Britain, to the 
abfolute impoverifhment of Ame- 
rica—our ports be firangers to 
any fhips but thofe of Britain.--and 
we fhall become as ignorant of fhip- 
building and navigation, as the na- 
tive Indians. Can a country"thus fi- 
tuated preferve her independence ? 
Who fhall defend her from the at- 
tacks of any nation, whom a:nbition 
may prompt to undertake the con- 
queft ? or what combination of cir- 
cumftances can long avert fuch an 
evil? We have fatally experienced 
the want of a naval foice heretofore. 
We may, at a future day, deplore the 
want of an aily, to fupply that defi- 
cieticy, as formerly. Or, admitting 
that we could always obtain fuccour, 
what heart is fo degenerate, as to 
wifh, on all occafions, to have re- 
courfe to its aid ? The fureft means 
of obtaining it in the hour of dan- 
ger, isto guard againit the neceiiity 
of afking it, and to be in a fituation, 
if called upon, to afford reciprocal 
aid to others. 

What then are the meafures to be 
adopted, on the part of America, in 
order to this defirableend? The an- 
{wer is not dificult: A_ reciprocal 
conduct towards chofe nations, which 
have not yet entered into any com. 
mercial treaties with her, and a fiea- 
dy adimrence to thofe maxims and 
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that policy, by which other maritime 
nations have acquired and maintain- 
ed their afcendency. 

Upon this principle of reciprocity, 
J conceive, that the foundeft policy, 
would direét us abfolately to prohi- 
bit the importation of Britith Welt 
India commodities, exceptin hips 
built in the united ftates ef America, 
and owned by the actual citizens of 
thefe flates. 

The effe& of this meafure would 
fie, that, as America affords a vent 
for a confiderable proportion of the 
produce of thofe iflands {Britain mutt 
cither admit our veflels into her ports 
in the Weilt-Indies ; or Open to us free 
Cy in fome of her ifland, ; or bring 

Weft-India produce to fome in- 
termediate neutral port; or facrifice 
the interefts of her iflands, to the 

licy of reftraining America ifrom 
ing concerned in navigation at 
al}. 

It is probable, the will not adopt 
either the firft or the laft of thefe mea- 
fures; and, unlefs the adopt one of 
thefe, or open free-ports to us in her 
own iflands, the third will bea ne- 
ceffary confequence : for her iflands 
muft and will find a vent for their 

oduce to our markets: they alfo 
moit and will be fupplied from 
America with thofe articies of con- 
famption, which they have heretofore 
had from the united fiates, and 
which Canada and Nova-Scotia, 
with all the aid to bedrawn from pa- 
tronizing acis of parliament, will 
not, for many years, if ever, be able 
tofurnith them with. 

‘The confequence of this meafure 
zo America will be this. If Britain 

n her Weft-India ports entirely, 
we fhall be able to contend with her 
fips for our fhare of the carrying 
trade. If the affign us a few free 
ports, the cafe will be the fame. — If 
*the neg'eft to do either, our veflels 
wiil have three fourths of the carry- 
ing trade, and hers one-fourth ; for 
there is no neutral port whither her 


Weft India fobjects can repair to 
vend their produce, and purchafe 
ours, but is othree times nearer 
to the iilands than to any part of 
America, north of South Carolina. 
In fhort Beitain can by no poflible 
means prevent a beneficial intercourfe 
betwen America and the Britith 
Wett-Indies, if America thould o 
refufe admittance to the 

thofe iflands, except in American bot- 
toms. For as fuch an intercourfe will 
be equally beneficial to the iflands, 
as to us, if it be not itted by 
law, means will be fi upon, on 
their part, to evade the operation of 
the law. 

This principle of reciprocity 
fhould is uated to ein d 
wherein an attempt is made to ¢x- 
clude us from a fharein the carrying 
trade, or, in other words, from navi- 
gation*. kor wherever we find an 
act ot parliament permitting the im- 
portation of our commodities into 
their colonies, we may fafely draw 
one conclufion, that thofe colomies can- 
mot do without our commodities, On the 
other hand, where the produce of the 
colonies is permitted to be exported 
directly to America, we may fafely 
conclude, that this meafure is diéta- 
ted on a fimilar principle ; that Ame- 
rica u the only market whereaweni can 
be found for them. 

‘This is the true ground-work of 
the conduét of the court of Great Bri- 
tain. They will permit their colo- 
nilts to trade to America, fo long as 
fuch an intercourfe holds forth an 


NOTE. 

* By what Ihave heard of the 
fithery and Newfoundland bill, the 
principles adopted in it, noo ifely 
the fame with thofe inthe Wet In- 
dia bill. 1 hawe feen neither; but 
am intormed, that the ground-work 
of both is toexclade American vef. 
fels from any Britith colony, thoagh 
they freely import Amencan pro- 
duce. 




















immediate netional advantage to 
therefelves. Let Canada and Nova 
Scona fupply the Weft Indies with 
luster and provthons ; tet America 
fabenit to be excipded from her thare 
in the carryirg trace ; and the next 
thing «ec thould hear of woold be 
an act of parlament prohibiurg all 
iagascourte whatfoewer between the 
& indies and America; and every 
article of Weit India produce, con- 
fumed in America, would be brought 
to us from the ifland of Gerat. iiri- 
tain, faddled with the ackitional 
charges of dud ble freight, comnaffi- 
ons, duties, ao! adulteratioes, 

It has been the policy of every 
nation whofe Gtuation has permit 
ted the hope of becoming 2 maritime 
power, to grant to her own fobjects 
or citizens certain exclefive privile. 
ges in trade, America, with » matt 
extenfive fea coal, and detached as 
fhe is from other nations, by a wide 
ocean, or defarts unexplored, matt 
neceflarily turn her attention to this 
objet, and poffefles every advantage 
which can pothibly be required to pro. 
mote a nation to the zenith of naval 
power. She pofieiles within herfelf 
all the materials for thip- building.» 
fruutfel fol, a valuable faple, nom 
berlefs bold navigable rivers, and a 
ithery on her coaft. What thea iy 
wanting to enable her at once to rray 
ber head, and affert her confer 
among®t the nations of the carth ? 
Nothing but falutary regulsti s fh 
favour of her own citreren, Even 
Britain, at this day the fr? commer. 
ctal nation in the enirerfe, bot two 
centurtes paft was fcarcely heard of 
as a trading nation. Her own hito 
nans inform us, that ia the devs of 
seen Elizabeth, james lL. aad Charles 
the Dutch had engrodled the trade 
of that ifland, as much a: the Seotch 
od that of Virg: ta betore the rev o- 
lotion. Cromwell, bw the oct « 4 
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Gare in thet kiegdom. [et as adop@ 
thet act aa pettern, and @ewntiv ab. 
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before our eves. 

Upon thee princtpke, the frit ob. 
eet of Ameres fhoald be we eacue- 
rege thup bes shelan ¢. 

“Nothing can to effectually promote 
thes as the ex eoping Ripe Seat i 
Amer +, froen the payment of port, 
of aliche dutses winch 
poted en goes tmperted iato tucte 
Rates from forcign nations. 

Sappede, for example, thet cos 
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tn per cent, ad valores » al 
wie @huthogwer, Import ate any 
oc euher of the enited Gates, from ty 
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and of fuch nations a have of tail 
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comprehenfion, that the citizen of 
‘America, who imported his goods 
in a veflel built in the fame ftate, 
would be able to underfell the perfon 
importing his goods in a veflel be- 
longing to another ftate, two and a 
halt per cent. He could underfell a 
foreigner, importing goods in an 
American fhip, five per cent.—and 
a foreigner, of a nation in amity and 
alliance with America, “em his 
goods in a foreign built fhip, feven 
and a half per cent. But he could 
underfell a merchant from a nation 
not in alliance with America, ten 
per cent. on the value. This would 
have one of two good effects. Foreigu- 
ers would employ our veffels in their 
trade ; or they would no longer be 
able to exclude our own citizens from 
a fhare in it. 

Again, let us fappofs, that, on the 
Kike recommendation, the feveral 
flates were tv impofe a tonnage on 
all vefiels wharfoever, except fuch as 
were built in their refpective ftates. 

Thet one fourth part of this ton- 
nage be taken off, in favour of thips 
owned by citizens or fubje&ts of na- 
tions in alliance with America. 

‘That one half fhould be taken off, 
where fuch thips fhould appear to 
have been built in any of the united 
flates. 

And that three-fourths fhould be 
taken off, where the fhip had been 
built in America, and was owned by 
citizens of the united fates. 

What a prodigious encouragement 
to thip-building would this meafure 
hold forth, even if the tonnage, in 
its greateft extent, fhould not exceed 
five fhillings our currescy!* A fhip 
of three hundred tons, trading to the 
place where fhe was built, would 
fave feventy-five pounds every voy- 


NOTE, 

* The tonnage on al! foreign hips 
in France, is ore hundred fous, or 
five livres. In England , 1 am told, 
it is nearly five fhillings fterling. 


age, more than a foreign fhip, from 
a nation not in alliance with us, This 
faving would be attended with the 
oft important confequences to A- 
merica. 

Many regulations of this kind 
might be introduced in favour of the 
commerce of America, which it is 
neither within the defign, nor co 
it be within the compafs of th 
fheets, topoint out. The governing 
principle, in all meafures of this na- 
ture, fhould be, to encourage and ad- 
vance commerce among our actual 
citizens, and enable them to trade 
upon equal terms, at leaft, with fo- 
reigners. 

The advantages at prefent pof- 
fefled by foreigners,'are not a few. 
Large capitals, and extenfive cedit, 
are not among the leaft of thefe. By 
the affiftance of this laft, a Britifh 
merchant can trade for five times the 
amount of his real capital. The 
Awerican, on the contrary, cannos 
command the whole, perhaps not the 
fourth part, of his, on any emergen- 
cy. Again, the Britifh merchant can 
borrow money at four percent. The 
American can borrow it on no 
terms whatfoever. If he gain a fhort 
credit, he muft pay a higher interett 
for it, than the Britifh merchant 
Ry for ready money lent to him. 

oreover, the Britith merchant, or his 
partner, purchafes his goods himiéelf, 
and faves the commiffion. He has a 
fhip, which has been in the goverir- 
ment fervice during the war, for 
which he can get no employment 
but in ourtrade. This is the fame 
thing, almoft, as faving the freight 
of his goods, too: for his fhip would 
probably perifh at his wharf, if not 
thusemployed. Even in the article 
of infurance, another advantage ac- 
crues to him; for by the intrigues 
of thofe, whole intereit it is to in- 
jure and deprefs America, a report 

has been induftrioufly circulated 
that our fhips are made prizes of by 
the {tates of Barbary. Whatever foun- 
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dation there may be for the report, 
it hath certainly affeéted the infu- 
rance on American fhips bound to 
any part of Europe, and tends to 
abridge us wholly of any trade in 
any part of the Mediterranean. To 
thefe advantages, add thofe, which, 
as a Britifh fubject, he is entitied to 
in. FE ngland, through the wife provi- 
fidns ot thisaétof navigation above 
referred to, as well as many other 
fubfequeut acts, and we fhall find 
that the fcale preponderates greatly in 
his favour. So that the Britith mer- 
chant enjoys a multitude of fuperior 
advantages in his own country, and, 
in America, he is upon equal terms 
with our citizens. Is it not obvious, 
then, that he can undermine and ruin 
the American trader, fince he can 
fell cheaper than the other, while 
his profits are five times greater ? 

This is an alarming circumitance ; 
and deferves to be fully contidered : 
for we fhould bear in mind one thing 
on Which the profperity of our coun- 
try depends—it is this great truth, 
that the gains of our own citizens 
augment and increafe the common 
ftock : while the gains of the Britith 
merchant impoverifh America, and 
enrich her natural enemy. 

From the indifcriminate admiflion 
of foreigners to the rights of citizen- 
fhip, perhaps it may be fomewhat 
difficult to exclude them from a par- 
ticipation of thofe privileges which 
a:e here recommended to be granted 
to actual citizens only. The wifdom 
of the fevcral legiflatures on the 
continent mult be exerted to prevent 
a blefling being turned into a curfe. 
In the interim, any regulations re- 
fpecting thips, built in America, 
wi'l not be ‘ubject to {uch perverfion. 

Thofe, who have not been con- 
cerned in commerce, can (carcely 
form an idea of what importance to 
America, the tranfportation of her 
own commodities to market will be, 
or how mach may be annually faved 
to the ftates from that circumiance 

Vol. If. No. Il. 
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alone. It may fuffice to fhow how 
much is now likely to be annually 
loft by the exportation of tobaeco, 
alone, ia foreign bottoms, unlefs 
the impending evi! is averted. 

Virginia and Maryland before the 
war exported abouteighty thoufand* 
hogtheads of tobacco annually, the 
freight on which was computed at 
forty fhillings terling, per hogfhead, 
and amounted to tie enormous fum 
of 160,000}. fterling anoually. it is 
in our power, by wile regulations, to 
fave the greater part, perhaps the 
whole of this fam to America. But 
it we fuer torcign mations to carry 
our produce to market for us, this 
fum ts irretrievably loit to us. If we 
fhould allow that the freight on to- 
baceo exported from Visginia and 
Ma. yland, is equal to one fifth pare 
of the freight on the whole of the 
exports from, and imports to, all the 
thirteen ftetes, the fum faved to 
America, by carrying her own pro- 
duce to market,’ and bringing back 
the returns, in her own vefiels, would 
amount to 800,000). fleriing annucl- 
ly. Vis calculation, 1 am pe.fuad- 
ed, is much too low; yet it is 
high enough to ihow the great im- 
portance of the {fubject, confider- 
ed in the light of profit alone. Add 
to this, the annual profits which ac- 
crue to the merchant, and we might 
fairly conclude, that A verica wiil 
lofe little leis than two millions year- 
ly, if her trade fhould be engrofled 
by foreigners, in exclution ot her 
own citizens: and that this muit and 
will happen, without the interpofi- 
tion of the government, is bur too 
evident from the reafons herzia ad- 
vanced. 


NOTTS. 


* It has been computed, that there 
were about three hundred fhips em. 
ploved in: the tobacco trade alone, 
before the war: thefe woald require 
about four thourand féamen to favi- 
gate them. 
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Before I conclude, let me call the 
attention of my reader for a moment 
vo the debt due from America to the 
fubjects of Great Britain, which I 
have heard eftimated at four or five 
millions of pounds. This debt was 
accumulated from a balance in trade, 
annually accruing to Great Briain, 
from the caufes herein before point~ 
ed our. ‘That trade muft be deftruc- 
tive, where fuch a balance continual- 
ly arifes againft us. Surely it is pro- 
per to guard againft fuch an event in 
future. THis might be effected in 
part, perhaps, by laying heavy duties, 
if not aétual prohibitions, on the im- 
portation of fuch articles as are the 
produce of the united ftates. Is it 
not furprifing, forexample, that bar 
iron, lead, faltpetre, leather, train. 
oil, tallow, candies*, foap, malt li- 
quors, batter, beef, pork, and pota- 
toes, fhould conftitute a part of the 
annual imports from Europe to Ame- 
rica? 

To thofe whom early prejusices 
have taught to confider commerce as 
a bane, let me addrefs a few words. 
The eftablifhment of our indepen- 
dence calls upon us to aét with the 
provident circumfpetion and fore- 
fight of a nation laying the founda- 
tion of its future character. Our 
views fhould be extended far beyond 
thofe narrow limits, which were ri- 
gidly prefcribed to us while depen- 
dent colonies. The only means by 
which nations can rife into confe- 
quence, are, by their arms, or by their 
commerce. The genius, conftituti- 
on, and firuation of America preclude 
every idea of the former, while they 
naturaily prompt her to refort to the 
latter: fo long, therefore, as the do- 
minion of the fea (hall be worth con- 

teiliag, commerce will be found to 


NOTF. 
* I have feen candles imported in- 


to America from Ruflia, fince the 
peace! 


be the only road, by which Ame- 
rica can arrive at opulence and 


wer. 
si COLUMBUS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
T HE preceding obfervations 


(with a few exceptions only) 
having| been committed to paper 
above eighteen months ago, it is hop- 
ed that a thort poftfcript may be ex- 
cufed, 

The reader has been informed that 
thefe reflexions were firft excited by 
the order of the Britifh council, men- 
tioned page 267—an extract from a 
Britifh pamphlet printed in the fame 
papert confirmed the alarm which 


NOTE. 


t “ The lumber of thefe colo- 
nies,” fays the author, viz. Canada 
and -Nova Scotia, ‘* is the beft in 
America. Some little time may be 
neceflary, before a full fupply of all 
the articles they can produce, will be 
obtained ; but it will be better for 
this country to allow a bounty on 
lumber, conveyed in Britith veffels 
from Canada and Nova Scotia to the 
Weft Indies, for a limited time, than 
to facrifice our carrying trade ; alfoa 
bounty on building thips in Canada 
and Nova Scotia, to be employed in 
the fifhery or carrying trade to the 
Welt Indies ; alfo a finall bounty, for 
a limited time, on making wheat in- 
to flour in Canada, to encourage mills 
there, and to fupply the fifheries with 
bread and bifcuit. 

** Under the article of corn, it has 
appeared how amply Canada can fup- 
ply our iflands, It appears alfo, that 
no part of the world furnithes great- 
er advantages for thip building. The 
oak of Canada is heavier and mach 
more lafting than that of New Eng- 
land. “Fn fhort, it is unqueftionably 
a fact, that Nova Scotia and Canada 
will foon become capable, with a lit- 
tle encouragement, of fnpplying 

















this order of council had excited in 
the breaft of the author. 


NOTE. 


our iflands with all the thipping, fith, 
timber and lumber of every kind, and 
with mill or draught horfes, with 
flour, and feveral other articles they 
may want; and Bermuda fhipping 
may fupply the iflands with fuch ar- 
ticles as will be wanted froin the 
fouthern ftates, viz. Indian corn, rice, 
and the little tobacco that may be ne- 
ceflary in addition to what is grown 
in the Weft Indies, for the negroes.” 
Farther on he fays, 

** It appears from what has been 
ftated, that there willbe no difficulty 
with refpect tu lumber and provi- 
fions, except in the beginning, and 
that may be obviated. Britith fhip- 
ping mult go from our iflands and 
coionies to the Américan ftates, and 
cannot be refufed admittance on the 
fame footing asin other fereign coun- 
tries. We fhould not adinit into 
our ports, in Britain, the produce of 
one of the American ftates in the 
fhipping of another, unlefs they al- 
low the thipping of Canada and No- 
va Scotia alfo to carry the produce 
of the ftates. If they fhould refufe 
it, they will lofe the market of our 
iflands, of which they might al: \ays 
have a fhare through our fhipping. 
But no mandate of congrefs will pre- 
vent thofe of the ftates, whofe in- 
tereft itis, from fupplying us with 
any article we want. 

** In competition with the Ame- 
rican ftates, Canada and Nova Sco- 
tia will have many exclufive advan- 
tages. We muft referve to our re- 
maining colonies thofe to which they 
are entitled. The inhabitants of 
Nantucket, and the fifhing coatt, will 
migrate to Nova Scotia, tor the fake 
of the fuperior advantage of our 
fifheries, and from other parts of the 
American ttates for different- advan- 
tages, which Britith fubjeéts fhould 
exclufively have; but if we do not 
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Since that time he hath with the 
utmoft mortification obferved, that 
his apprehenfions were but too juftly 
founded. He has alfo had frequent 
oceafion to remark trom the Englith 
prints, that, that nation makes no 
fecret of her intentions to crufh the 
commerce and navigation of Ame- 
rica. Merchants of the mott exten- 
five credit and folid czpitals, have, 
fince that time, been obliged to fell 
their fhips for want of freight, while 
Britith veffels have filled every port 
in America, and departed laden with 
her produce, to vend in any part of 
the globe thev think proper. Bni- 
tifh refugees have returned in 

NOTE. 
referve thofe advantages to our colo- 
nies, noteontent with the irreparable 
and for ever debafing facrifice of the 
loyalifts and their property to the re- 
bels, we continue to hold out a pre- 
mium for rebellion. But if our re- 
maining colonies are put on a proper 
footing, nothing can be more de- 
ftructive to their intereft than a fe- 
paration from us by revolt or con- 


que. 


“« It will not be an eafy matter to 
bring the American ftates to act as a 
nation; they are not to be feared as 
fuch by us. Uheir climate, their fla- 
ples, their manners are different, their 
inteeits oppofite, and that, whicn is 
beneficial fo one, is deftruétive to the 
other. In fhort, every circuinitance 
proves, that it will be extreme foliy 
to enter into any engagements, by 
which we may not with to be bound 
hereafter. It is impoflible to name 
any material advantwegethe American 
fiates will or can give us in return, 
more than what we of coutfe fhall . 
have. No treaty can beemade wish 
the American {tates that can be bind- 
ing on the whole of them. No trea- 
ty that could be made, woud fuit 
theie difierent interelis; when trea- 
ties are neceflary, they mult be mace 
with the flates teparately,”” 
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fwarms; and, ftrange to tell, have 
been permitted to continuc peaceably 
among the very people whom they 
had injured and infu'ted, beyond the 
term ftipulated by the treaty of 
ace. Brith fattors are fpread 
overthe whole face of the country, 
engroffing and foreftaliing the ftaple 
commodities thereof, to the great 
prejudice of the planter, as well as of 
the fairtrader, The former is in 
jured, without knowing it at the time 
—ihe later teels the ftroke immedi- 
ately. Thefe evils have not been 
confined to any particular ttate ; they 
have been felc thaoughout, and hea- 
vily complained of 1n many. ‘The 
commercial flates of the north and 
eaitern . arts of the continent, heve 
fir feit the blow, which is aimed at 
the «hole, and witch the who will 
feverely fee] unkfs the cwo/e unite 
to ward it off. Have we vot feen 
every overture, on the part of 4 me- 
rica, to form a comercial treaty 
with Britain, treated wiih contempt ? 
Has not the prime minifter of 
that nation declared in parliament, 
that he faw no reafon for entering in- 
fo any commercial treaty with Aiveri- 
ca, fince Britain could obtain nothing 
by fach a treaty, which the would 
not acquire from the very nature of 
things alone ? Has nor the fame tnini- 
fter declared, that Britain could wot 
prfibly gain any thing, but mizhr Life 
by a treaty with America. Surely 
thefe things are not hard to be under. 
ftood: for it is a fundamenta} prin. 
ciple, in fuch treaties, that there 
fhali be mutual advantazes fecured to 
both nations. The Britifh miniter 
has found, that he already pofieffes 
every advantage for which he could 
with: to ftipulate. Let us beware, 
then, of « treaty that may not only 
abridge us of what we have already, 
but may reftr.in us from future en. 
croachirents! this is the true inter- 
pretation of fauch language and con- 
Buc on the part of Britain. 
} truflit is now evidsut to every 


perfon of reflexion, that America 
ttands in fo critical a predicament at 
the prefent moment, that nothing 
but that wifdom and unanimity of 
council, and energy of execution, 
which faved her from the fierce at. 
tacks of Britain, can now fecure her 
from the elects of thofe engines 
which fhe is fecretly exercifing for 
her deftru€tion. ‘Ihis can only be 
eifected by granting to the united 
ftates in congrefs, the powers necef- 
fary for this end; for no partial en- 
gagements, by the individual ftates, 
can poflibly anfwer the purpofe ful- 
ly : yet it is not impoilible that fome 
falutary regulations, which might in 
the mean time be adopted in the fe- 
veral itates, would, in fome meafure, 
check, though they-might be infuf- 
ficient to remedy the evil. 
Virginia, Fuly 16, 1735. 
—_—@S2a2— 


The conflitution framed for the united 
fiate: of Amer.ca, by a convention of 
deputies from the flates of New- 
Hampfbire, Moaffachufetts, Connecti 
cut, New York, New Ferf-y, Penne 
Lptvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
giaia, North Carslina, South Caro- 
lina, and Ceorgia, at a fffion beguu 
May 14, and ended Sepiember 17, 
1757. 


K 7, the people of the united 
W ftates, in order to form a 
more perfect union, eftablith juttice, 
infure domettic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and fecure the bief- 
{ings of liberty to ourfelves and our 
potterity, do ordain and eftablith this 
conititution for the united flates of 
America. P 

ARTICLE f, 
SECTION I. 

ALL legiflative powers herein 
granted, fhall be vefied in acongre!s 
of the united fates, which fhall con- 
fit of a fenae and houle of sepre- 
fentatives. 
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SECTION II. 

1. The houfe of reprefentatives 
fhall confift of members chofen every 
fecond year, by the people of the fe- 
veral {tates : and theelectors, in each 
ftate, fhall have the qualifications re- 
guifite for electors of the moit numer- 
ous branch of the fiate legiflature. 

2. No perfon fhall be a reprefen- 
tative, who fhall not have attained 
to the age of twenty-five years, and 
been feven years a citizen of the 
united ftates;-and who fhall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that ftate in which he thall be cho- 
fen. 

3. Reprefentatives, and direct tax- 
es, fhall be apportioned among the 
feveral ftates, which may be included 
inthis union, according to their re- 
fpective numbers, which fhall be de- 
termined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free perfons, including thofe 
bound to fervice for aterm of years, 
znd excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fitths of all other perfons. The 
2étual enumeration fhall be made 
within three years after the firtt 
mecting of the congrefs of the united 
ftates, and within every fubfequent 
term of ten years, in fuch manner as 
they fhall by law direct. ‘The num- 
ber of reprefentatives fhall not excecd 
one for every thirty toufand: but 
each ftate fhall have at lealt one re- 
prefentative : aod, until fuch enume- 

ration fhall be made, the ftate of 
New Hampfthire fhall be entitled to 
choofe three ; Maffachufetts eight; 
Rhode-Ifland and Providence plan- 
tations one ; Connecticut ive; New 
York fix; New Jerfey four; Penn- 
fylvania eight ; Delaware one; Ma- 
ryland fix; Virginia ten; North 
Carglina five; South Carolina five ; 
and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the 
reprefentation from any ftate, the 
executive authority thereof fhall iflue 
writs of election to fill fuch vacancies, 

5. The houfe of reprefertatives 
fhall choofe their fpeaker and other 
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officers; and fhall have the folepow- 
er of impeachment. 
SECTION III. 

1. The fenate of the united ftates 
fhall be compofed of two fenators 
from each ftate, chofen by the legif- 
lature thereof, for fix years: and 
each fenator fhall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they fhall be 
affembled, in confequence of the firit 
eleétion, they fhall be divided, as 
equally as may be, into three claffles, 
The feats of the fenators of the firft 
clafs fhall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the fecond year ; and of the 
fecond clafs, at the expiration of the 
fourth year; and of the third clafs, 
at the expiration of the fixth year: 
fo that one third may be chofenevery 
fecond year. And if vacancies hap- 
pen, by refignation or otherwile, du- 
ring the recefs of the legiflature of 
any ftate, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until 
the next meeting of the legiflature, 
which fhall then nll fuch vacancies. 

3. No perfon fhall be a tenator, 
who fill not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the united fates; 
aud who fhall not, when eleéted be 
an inhabitant of that ttate for which 
he fhall be chofen. 

4. The vice-prefident of the uni- 
ted ftates fhall be prefident of the 
fenate : but fha!l have no voie, un- 
lefs they be equaily divided. 

5- The femate fholl choofe their 
other officers, and alfo a prefideat 
pro tempore, in the abfence of the 
vice-prefident, or when he fhail ex- 
ercife the ofice of prefident of the 
united ftates. 

4. The fenate thall have the fole 
ower to try all impeachments, 
Nhen fitting for that purpofe, they 

fhall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the prefident of the united 
{tates is tried, the chief juitice fhall 
prefide : and no perton thall be con- 
victed, without the concurrence of 
two thirds of the members pref nt, 
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5. Jadgment, ia cafes of impeach- 
ment, fha:l not extend further than 
to remeval from office, and difovalt- 
fication to hold and enjoy any vilice 
of honoar, troft, or protic, under the 
united fates. tut the party convi@- 
ed fhall, neverthelets liable and 
fabject to indictment, trial, judg- 
meat, and punifhment, according ty 


bw. 
SsecTio®@ ty. 

1. The times, places, and manner 
of holding eleSions for fenators and 
reprefentaiives, fhall be preferibed 
da cach fite by the legiflature there- 
of; but the congrefs may, at any 
tim, by law make or alter fach re- 
guiations, except as to the places c f 
choofin 7 fenators. 

2. The congrefs thell afem'le at 
Jeait once in every year; and foch 
mecting thall be on the firftt Monday 
in December, volefs hey fhall by law 
appoint a different day. 

SECTION ¥. 

t. Fach houfe thall be the judge of 
the elections, returns and qualifica- 
tions of icsown members; and a ma- 
jority of each fhall comftitute a quo- 
rum to d> bufinefs: but a fmaller 
namber may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorifed to com- 

I the attendance of abfent mem- 
wy in fuch manner, and enderfoch 


» penalties as each houfe may provide. 


2. Kach hoafe may determine the 
rules of its proceedings; panith its 
members for diforderly benavrour 4 
aod, with the concurrence of rwo- 
thirds, expel a member. 

2, Each houfe thal! keep a journal 
of iis procee ings; and, from time 
to time, publith ihe fame, excepting 
fach parts as may, in thetr } idginent, 
require fecrecy: awd the yeas and 
nays, of the members of either houtlc, 
On any queftion, thail, at the defire 
of one fifth of thofe prefeat, be en- 
tered on the journal, 

4- Neiher boule, during the fef- 
tion of congrefs, fhall, wrthouwt the 
gonient of che other, adjourn for 
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more than three cays, nor to any 
other place than that in which the 
two houfes fhail be fitting. 

SECTION vi. 

1. The fenators and reprefentatives 
fhall receive acompenfation for their 
fervices, to be afcertained by law, 
and paid out of the treafury of the 
uaited flares. Thev thali in all ca- 
ies, except treafon, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arref, dutiny their attendance 
at the felon of there refpedtive hou- 
fes, and in going to, aad returnin 
from the fame: ana for any rte 
or debate in etither hou, they (hall 
not be euciiioned in any other place. 

e. “0 fenator or repretentative 
fhail, durire the time for which be 
was elecied, be appointed to any 
civil office, under the aathority of 
the umted ftetes, which thal! have 
been created, or the emoluments of 
which fhail have been increaied, ¢or- 
ing fuch time : and no perfon, hotd- 
ing any ollice under the unined 
ftates, fhali be a member of either 
houfe, during his continuance in 
office. 

SECTION WTI. 

1. All bills, for raifing revenue, 
fhal! originate in the houfe of repre- 
fentatives: but the fenate may pro- 
pofe or concur with amendments, as 
on other bills. 

2. Every bill, which fhall have 
paiied the houfe of reprefentatives 
and the fenate, thal, betore it be- 
come a law, be prefented to the pre- 
fident of the united tates. If he ap- 
pe he fhall fign it: bar if noe, 
ve fhall rerorn it, with his objec- 
tions, to that houfe in which it thall 
have originated, who thail enter the 
objections at large on their journal, 
anu proceed to reconfider it. if, after 
fuch reconideration, two-thirds of 
that houfe fhall agree to pals the 
bill, it thall be fent, together with 
the objetiions, to the other houfe, 
bv which it fhall likewife be recon. 
fidered; and, sf approved by twee 
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thirds of that hoefe, it thal! become 
a law. Bet in all foch cafes, the votes 
of both hoofes (hall he determined by 
yeas and nays; aod the names of th 

tfons voting for aad again® the 

iil, thall be entered ou the journal of 
each hoafe refpectively. Lf any bell 
fhall not be retarned by the preficieot, 
within ten days (>undays eacepted) 
after it fhall have been prefented two 
him, the (ame fhall be a law, m hee 
manner as if he had figned it, aniels 
the congrefs, by their adjournment, 
prevent its retum; in which cafe it 
thail not be a law. 


3. Every order, refolution, or 


vote, to which the concurrence of 


the fenate and houfe of repreienta 
tives may be neceflary, (exept on a 
queftion Ot adjowenment), thall be 
prefented to Ue prefident of the war- 
ted Mates; and, before the lane 
fhall take effect, thall be approved by b 
him, or, being difapprored by him, 
fhall be re patted by two thitus of 
both houfes, acconling to the rules, 
and limitations prefcribed ia the 
cafe of a bull. 
SkcTIc™yw vit. 

The congrefs thall have power 

1. lo lay and coliedt taxcs, do- 
ties, impotts, and exciles, ta pay the 
debts, and provide for the commnos 
defence, and general welfare, of the 
wnited fates: but all date, im- 
pots, and excifes, fhall be earform 
throughout the enited ates. 

2. bo borrow monry oa the cre 
dit of the united Bares. 

% To regulate commerce with fo 
reign nations, and among the feveral 
faves, and with the ledian tribes. 

4 lLoetabuls a9 emform rule of 
natural: getion, and emferm lews on 
the fomect of baa< ruptcacs, throes 
out the eated @etee. 

*. To coin money; regelere the 
valor thercot, end of formen com, 
ad fix the @andard of weights aod 
@tatures. 

6. ‘Le provide for the puniiamest 
ot counter fin: fecurstics 
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forts, magazines, arfenals, dock- 
oy and other needful buildings : 
an 

18. To make all laws, which thall 
be neceflary and proper for carry'ng 
into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vetted by this 
conititution in the government of 
the united itates, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 

SECTION IX. 

1. The migration or importation 
of fuch perfons, as any of the ftates 
now exiting, fhall think proper to 
admit, fhall not be prohibited by the 
congrefs, prior to the year one thou- 
fand eight hundred and eight: bat 
atax or duty may be impofed on 
fuch importation, not exceeding ten 
dol.ars tor each perion. 

2. The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus fhali not be fufpended, 
unlefs when, in cafes of rebellion or 
invaiion, the public fafety may re- 
quire it. 

2. No bill of attainder, or ex poft 
fatto law, fhall be paffed. 

4. Nocapitation or other dire 
tax thall be laid, unlefs in proportion 
to the cenfus or enumeration herein 
before directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty fhall be laid on 
articles exported from any ftate. No 
preference fhall be given by any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue, to the 
ports of one ftate over thofe of an- 
ether: nor fhall veffels bound to, 
or from one ftate, be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in ano- 
ther. _ 

6. No money fhall be drawn from 
the treafury, but in confequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a 
regelar ftatement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all pab- 
lic money, {hall be pubiifhed from 
time to time. 

7. No title of nobility fhall be 
granted by the united {tates :— And 
no perfon holding any office of profit 
or truit under them, fhall, without 
the confent of the congrefs, accept of 


any prefent, emolument, office, or ti- 

tle, of any kind whatever, from any 

king, prince or foreign ftate. 
SECTION X. 

1. No ftate fhall enter into any trea- 
ty, alliance, or confederation; grant 
letters of marque and reprifal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make 
any thing but gold and filver coin a 
tender in payment of debts ; pafs any 
bill of attainder, ex poft facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of cou-+ 


‘ tracts, or grant any title of nobility. 


2. No {tate fhall, without the con- 
feat of congrefs, lay any impoits or 
duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be abfolately neceflary for 
executing its infpection laws; and 
the net produce of all duties and im- 
potts, laid by any ftate on imports or 
exports, fhall be for the ufe of the 
treafury of the united ftates ; and all 
fach laws fhall be fubject to the revi- 
fion and controul of the congrefs. 
No ftate fhall, without the confent 
of congrefs, lay any duty of ton- 
nage, keep troops or fhips of war in 
time of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another ftate, 
or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unlefs actually invaded, or in 
fuch imminent danger as will not ad- 
mit of delay. 

ARTICLE IL. 
SECTION I. 

t. The executive power fhall be 
vefted in the prefident of the united 
ftates of America. He fhall hold his 
office during the term of four years, 
and, together with the vice-prefident, 
chofen tor the fame term, be elected 
as follows : 

z. Each ftate fhall appoint, ia 
fuch manner as the legiflatare there- 
of may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of fena- 
tors and reprefentatives to which the 
ftate may be entitled in the con- 
grefs. But no fenator, or reprefenia- 
tive, or perfon holding an office of 
truft or profit, under the united 
ftates, fhall be appointed an eiettor. 














. The eleAors thall meet in their 
tefpeflive ftates, and vote by bailot 
for two perfons, of whom one, at 
Jealt, thall not be an inhabitant of the 
{ame {tate with themfelves. And they 
fhail make a lift of all the perfons 
voted for, and of the number of votes 
for each; which lift they fhall figo 
and certify, and tranfmit fealed to the 
feat of the government of the united 
fiares, directed to the prefident of the 
fenate, The prefident of the fenate 
ihall, in the prefence of the fenate 
and houfe of reprefentatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes fhall 
then be counted. The perfon having 
the greatelt number of votes fhall be 
the prefident, if fach number be a 
majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed; and if there be 
more than one who have fuch majo- 
rity, and have an equal number of 
votes, then the houfe of reprefenta- 
tives {hal immediately choofe by 
bailot one of them for prefident: and 
if no perfon have a majority, then 
from the five highelt on the hit, the 
faid houfe fhall in like manner 
choofe the prefident. Butin choofing 
the prefident, the votes fhall be taken 
by ftates, the reprefentation from 
each ftate having one vote ;a quorum 
tor this purpole fhall confit of a 
member or members from two-thirds 
of the ftaces, anda majority of all 
the ftares fhall be neceffary to a 
choice, Inevery cafe, after the choice 
of the prelident, the perfon, having 
the greateft number of votes of the 
ele&ors, fhall be the vice prefident. 
Bat if there fhould remain two or 
more, who have equal votes, the fz- 
nate fhall choofe from them by ballot 
the vice-prefident, 

4. Ibe congrefs may determine 
the time of choofing the eleétors, and 
the day on which they fhall give 


their votes ; which day fhall be 
the fame throughout the unned 
ilates. 


5» No perfon, except a natural 
born citizen, or acitizen ef the unis 
Vol, 11, No. IIE, 
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ted flates, at the time of the adop- 
tion of this coattitution, flall be eli- 
gible to the office of prelident. Nei- 
ther fhall any perfon be elig ble to 
that office, who fhatl uot have at- 
tained to the age of thirty-five years, 
and been fourteen years a refideat 
within the united flates, 

6. In cafe of the removal of the 
prelident from office, or of his death, 
refignation, or inalnlity to difcharge 
the powers and duties of the faid office, 
the fame fhall devolve on the vice- 
prefident : and the congrefs may, by 
law, provide for the cale of removal, 
death, refignation, or inability, both 
of the prefident aad vice-prefident, 
declaring what Officer fhall then att 
as prefident: and fuch officer fhall 
aft accordingly, until the difability be 
removed, ora prefident fhall be eletted. 

7. The prefident thall, at flared 
times, receive for his fervices, a com- 
penfation, which thall neither be ins 
creafed nor diminifhed, during the 
period for which he thall have been 
elected ; and he fhall not receive, 
within that period, any oiher emolu- ‘ 
ment from the united flates, or aay 
of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execu- 
tion of his office, he thall take the 
following oath or aflirmation: 

** [do folemnly fwear (or affirm) 
*Sthac TL will faithfully execute the 
* office of prelident of the united 
** flates ; and will, to the belt of my 
* ability, peeferve, protect, and de- 
® fend the conftitution of the united 
** flares.” 

SECTION 31, 

1. The prefident thall be com- 
miander in chief of the army and 
navy of the united fares, and of the 
militia of the feveral flaies, when 
called into the actual fervice of the 
united flates, Ele may require the 
opimon, mm writing, of the prince pal 
pofficers teach of the executive de- 

artments, upon any fubject relating 
to the duties of their refpective off. 
ces: and he fhall have power to 
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grant reprieves and pardons, for of- 
fences againit the united fates, ex- 
cept in cales of impeachment. 

2. He fhall have power, by and 
with the advice and confent of the 
fenate, to maketreaties, provided two- 
thirds of the fenators prefent concur : 
and he fhall nominate, and, by and 
with the advice and confent of the 
fenate, fhall appomt ambaffadors, 
other public miniflers and confuls 
judges of the fupreme court, and ail 
einer olhcers of the united flates, 
whofe appointments are not herein 
otherwife provided for, and which 
fhall be eflabhthed by law. But the 
congrefs may, by law, velt the ap- 
pointment of fuch inferior officers, 
as they think proper, in the prefident 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 

4: The prefidenc fhall have power 
to fill up all vacancies that may hap- 
pens during the recefs of the fenate, 

y gfanung commiilions, which fhail 
expire at che end of their next fel- 
fion, 

SECTION ILI, 

He hhall, from ume to time, give 
to the congrefs information of the 
flate of the union; and recommend 
to their confideration fuch meafures 
as he thail judge neceffary and expe- 
dient. He may, on extraordinary 
occalions, convene both houfes, or 
either of them: and, in cale of d f- 
agreement between them, with re- 
{pect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to fuch time as he 
fhall think proper. He fhall receive 
ambafladors and other public minif- 
ters. He fhall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed ; and fhall 
commllion all the officers of the 
uated flates. 

SECTION IV, 

The prefident, vice-prefident, and 
all civil officers of the untied 
ftates, fhall be removed from office, 
on inpeachment for, and conviction 
ef, treafon, brbery, or other high 
crimes and mifdemeauors, 


ARTICLE Ut. 
SECTION #I, 


The judicial powerfof the united 
flares fhall be vetted iA one fupreme 
court, and in fuch inferior courts, as 
the congrefs may, from time to ume, 
ordain and eliabl fh, ‘The judges, 
both of the fupreme and inferior 
courts, fhall hold theis offices durin 
good behaviour ; and fhall, at ftate 
times, receive for their fervices, a 
compenfation, which fhall! not be die 
minifhed during their continuance 
in office, 

SECTION II, 


1. The judicial power fhall extend 
to allcafes, in law and equuy, arif- 
ing under this conftitution, the laws 
of the united ftates, and treaties 
made, or which fhall be made, under 
their authority ; to all cafes affecting 
ambafladors, other public minifters, 
and confuls; to all cafes of admural- 
ty and maritime jurifdittion ; to 
controverfies, to which the umited 
flates ihall be a party ; to controver- 
fics between two or more itates, be- 
tween a fate and citizens of another 
fiate, between citizens of ditterent 
flares, becween citizens of the fame 
ftare, claiming lands under grants of 
different itates, and between a flare, 
or the cuizens thereof, and foreign 
flates, citizens, or fudjetts, 

2. In allcafes, alfectiung ambaffa- 
dors, other public miniters, and 
confuls, and thofe in which a flae 
{hall be a party, the fupreme court 
fhall have original juriidiction, In 
ali the oiher cales before mentioned, 
the fupreme court fhall have appel- 
late jurifdiction, both as to law and 
fact, with fuch exceptions, and under 
fuch regulations, as the congrefs iha.t 
make. 

g. The trial of all crimes, except 
in cafes of impeachment, fhall be by 
jury : and fuch trial fhall be held in 
the ‘flate where che faid crimes thall 
have been committed : but when not 
committed within any flate, the 
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trial {hall be at fuch place or places 
as the congrefs may by law have di- 
retied. 

SECTION 111. 

1. Treafon againit the united flates 
fhali conift only in levymg war a- 
gainft them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No perfon fhall be convicted 
of treafon, unlefs on the teftwmony of 
two witnelles to the fame overt att, or 
on contelhon in open court. 

2. The congreis fhall have power 
to declare the punifhment of treafon ; 
but no attainder of treafon fhall work 
corrupuon of blood, or forfemure, ex- 
cept during the life of the perfon at- 
tainted, 

ARTICLETIV, 
SECTION 1. 

Full faith and credit fhall be given, 
in each flate, to the public atts, re- 
cords, and judicial proceedings of 
every other itace, And the congrefs 
may, by general laws, prefcribe the 
manner in which’ fuch’ acis, records, 
and proceedings, fhall be proved, and 
the effect thereof, 

SECTION 11. 

1. The citizens of each flate fhall 
be entitled to all the privileges. and 
immunities of citizens in the feveral 
ftates, 

2. A perfon charged in any flate 
with treafon, felony, or other crime, 
who fhall flee from juftice, and be 
found in another flate, fhall, on de- 
mand of the executive authority ofthe 
ftate from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed tothe ftate having 
sea tye of the crime. 

No perfon, held to fervice or 
debe in one ftate, under the laws 
thereof, efcaping into another, fhall, 
in confequence of any taw or regula- 
tion therein, be difcharged from fach 
fervice or labour, but fhall be deli- 
vered up on claim of the party to 
whom fuch fervice or labour may be 
due. 

SECTION 111. 
4, New flates may be admitied by 
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the congrefs into this union: but no 
new ftace {hall be formed or erected 
within the jurifdiction of any other 
flate—nor any {tate be formed by the 
junction of two or more ftates, or 
parts of flates—without the confene 
of the legiflatures of the itares con. 
cerned, as well as of she congrefs. 

2. Lhe congrefs fha'l have power 
to difpofe of, and make all needtul 
rules and regulations, re{pecting the 
territory or other property belonging 
to the united flates; and sothing in 
this conflitution thall be fo coniirued 
as to prejudice any claims of the 
united flates, or of any pariicular 
fiate, 

SECTION IV. 

The united ttates fhail guarantee 
to every ftate in chis union, a renub- 
lican form of government ; and 79 
protect each of them againit invahion, 
and, on application of the bagilletn > 
or of the execuuive (when the iegifl:- 
ture Cannot be convened) againti do- 
meflic violence. 

ARTICLE V, 

The congrels, whenever two thirds 
of both houfes thail deem it necefla- 
ry, fhail propofe amendmen to this 
coniiuution, of, on the application 
of the leg flatures of two tnicds of 
the feveral flates, fhall cail a convea- 
tion for prop: ofin g amendmeni 
which, in eather cale, fhall be aha 
to all intenis and purpules, as part of 
this conflitution, wh ? ratihed by the 
legiflatures of chree fourths of the 
feveral itares, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereot, as the one or 
the othe: oF ratification may 
be pro} poted by the congrefs ; prov: d- 
ed, that no amendmem, which may 
e made Pr rior to the year one thous 
fand eight hundred and eight, thall 
in any manner atfett the fi {t and 
fourth claufes inthe minth fection of 
the farit article ; and chat no flate, 
withoutits confent, fhall be deprived 
of its equal futtrage in the fenare, 

ARTICLE VI. 
Ali debis contracted, and engags- 
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ments entered into, before the adopti- 
on of this conflitution, fhall be as 
valid againft the umited fates, under 
this conilitution, as under the con- 
federation. 

This conftitution, and the laws of 
the united flates which fhall be made 
in purfuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which fhall be made, under 
the authority of the united fates, 
fhall be the Bulle law of the land ; 
and the judges, in every flate, fhall 
be benoit hereby, any thing in the 
confiitution or laws of any ftate to 
the contrary notwithftanding. 
~ The fenators and reprefentatives 
beforementioned, and the members 
of the feveral flate legiflatures, and 
all executive and judicial ofhcers, 
both of the united flates and of the 
feveral flares, fhall be bound, by oath 
or affirmation, to fupport!this confti- 
tution ; but no religious telt fhall ever 
be required as a qualification to any 
office or public truft under the united 
flates. oe 


ARTICLE Vil, 


The ratification of the conventi- 
ons of nine flares thall be fufficient 
for the eftabhifhment of this confli- 
tution be:ween the flates fo ratifying 
the fame. 


Done in convention, by the unani- 


mous content of the {tates prefent, 
the feventeenth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one 
thoufand feven hundred and eighty- 
feven, and of the independence of 
the united flates of America the 
twelfth, 

In witnefs whereof we have here- 

wnto fubfcribed our names. 


Groxrce WasuiIncrTon, pref, 
and d«puty from Virginia, 
New Hampswire. 


John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gilman, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathanic! Gorham, 
Rufus King, 


CONN ECT1 CUT. 


William Samuel Johnfon, 
Roger Sherman, 


New York. 
Alexander Hamilton. 


New Jersey, 
William Living fon, 
David Brearly, 
William Pater/on, 
Fonathan Dayton. 

PENSYLVABIA, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Miffiin, 
Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, 
Thomas Fitzfimons, 
Fared Ingerfoll, 
James Wilfon, 
Gouverneur Morris. 


DeLtaware. 
George Reed, 
Gunning Bedford, junior, 
John Dickinjon. 
Richard Bafett, 
jacob Broom. 


MARYLAND, 
James M’ Henry, 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, 
Daniel Carrol. 


VIRGINIA. 
John Blair, 
james Madi fon, junior. 


NortH CarRo.ina, 
Wiliam Blount, 
Richard Dobbs Spatght, 
Hugh William{on. 

SouTtH CAROLINA. 
— Rutledge, 

harles Cotefworth Pinckney, 
Charles Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. 

GEORGIA, 

William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin, 


Atieil, Wildiam Jack/on, fec’y, 
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In convention, Monday, September 
imh, 1787, 
PR'ESENT, 

The faces of New Hampfhire, Maf- 
fachufetts, Connecticut, Mr, Ha- 
milton from New York, New Jer- 
fey, Pennly!vania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, Virgina, North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, and Georgia : 

Refolved, 

HALT the preceding cony :tuti- 

on be laid before the united 
fiates in congre{s allembled, and that 
itis the opinion of this convention, 
that it fhould afterwards be fubmit- 
ted to a convention of delegates 
chofen in each flate by the people 
thereof, under the recommendation 
of its legiilature, for their affent and 
ratihcation ; and that each conventi- 
on allenting to, and ratifying the 
fame, fhould give notice thereof 
to the united {tates in congrefs allem- 
bled. 

Refolved, That it is the op'nion 
of this convention, that as foon asthe 
conventions of nine ftates fhall have 
ratihed this conltituuion, the united 
ftates in congrefs aflembled f{hould fix 
aday on which eletiors fhould be ap- 
pointed by the ftates which thall bave 
ratified the fame, and a dav on which 
the elettors thould aflemble to vete 
for the piciident, and the time and 
place for commencing proceedings 
under this contlitution. That after 
fuch publication, the electors fhould 
be appointe., and the fenators and 
reprelentatises elected. That the elec- 
tors fhould meet onthe day fixed for 
the election of the prefident, and 
fhould tranfmit their votes certified, 
figned, fealed, and direfted, as the 
contlitution requires, to the fecretary 
of the united ftates in congrefs aflem- 
bled. That the fenators and reprefen- 
tatives fhould convene at the time 
and place affligned, That the fenators 
fhould appoint a prefident of the fe- 
nate for the fole purpofe of receiv- 
ing, opening, and counting the votes 
for prefident ; and that after he fhall 
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be chofen, the congrefs, together 
with the prefident, fhould, without 
delay, proceed to execute this confti- 
tution, 
By the unanimous order of the 
convention, 
Georce WasuincrTon, Pref. 


William Fackfon, Secretary. 


In convention, September 17, 1787. 

Sir, 

FE have now the honour to 

fubmit to the confideration 
of the united flates in congrefs alfem- 
bled, that conftitution which has ap- 
peared to us the mof adv:fable. 

The friends of our country have 
long feen and defired, that the pow- 
er of making war, peace, and trea- 
ties, that of levying money, and re- 
gulating commerce, and the corref- 
pondent executive and judicial au- 
thorities, fhould be fully and effettu- 
ally velted inthe general government 
of the union ; buithe impropriety of 
delegating fuch exienfive trult to one 
body of men 1s eWidert. Hence re- 
fults the neceflity of a different orga- 
nization. 

It 1s obvioufly imprafticable in 
the federal government of thefe 
ftates, to fecure all mghts of 
independent fovereignty to each, 
and yet provide for the intereit 
and fafety of all, Individuals en- 
tering into fociety, mult give up a 
fhare of liberty to preferve che reff, 
The magnitude of the facrifice muft 
depend as well on fituation and cir- 
cumftance, as on the objett to be ob- 
tained. It is at all times difficult to 
draw with precifion the line between 
thofe rights which mull be furren- 
dered, and thofe which may be ree 
ferved ; and on the prefent occafion 
this difficulty was increafed by a dif- 
ference among the feveral itates, as to 
their fituation, extent, habits, and 
particular interells. 

In all our deliberations on this 
fubjeft, we kept fleadily in our view, 
that which appears to us the greareff 
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anterefl of every true American, the 
CONSOLIDATION OF OUR 
UNION, in which is involved our 
rofperity, felicity, fafety, per- 
Baas our NATIONAL, EXIST- 
ENCE. This important confidera- 
tion, ferioully and deeply imprefled 
on our minds, led cach fate m the 
convention, to be lefs rigid on points 
of inferior magniuude.than might have 
been otherwile expeéied: and thus 
the continuuon, which we now pre- 
fent, isthe cefult of a fp.rit of ami- 
ty, and ofthat mutual deference and 
conceflion, which the peculiarity 
of our POLITICAL SITUATION 
RENDERED 1NDISPENSIBLE, 
That it will meet the full and 
entire approbation of every flat, 
is not, perhaps, to be expetted ; bur 
each will, doubtlels, conlider, that 
had her interells been alone confuk- 
ed, the conf{equences might have, been 
particularly difagreeable or injurious 
to others. That u is liable to as few 
exceptions, as could realonably have 
been expetted, wW® hope and believe. 
That « may promote the: lailing 
welfare of that country {o dear 
to us all, and fecure her freedom 
and happinefs, is our molt ardeut 
with.— With great refpett, we have 
the honour to be, fir, 
your excellency’s moll obedient 
and humble fervants, 
GEORGE WASHINGION, 
Prefident. 
By unanimous order of the con- 
vention, 
His exeellency the prefi- 
dent of congrefs. 
1 i D]®D ~-vVH“ 
Refolution cf corgrefs recommending 
tacappoinimeni of jtate conventions, 
to confider the precedigg conflitution, 
The united flates in congrefs aflem- 
bled, Friday, Sept. 28, 1787. 
Prefent New Hampfhire, Mailachu- 
ferts, Conne circut, New York, 
New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virguia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, and Georgia, and 
from Maryland mr. Rofs, 


ONGRESS having received 
the report of the convenueon 
lately aflembled in Philadelphia. 
Refolved unanimoully, that the 
faid report, with the relolunons and 
letter accompanying the fame, be 
tranfmuted to the feveral legifla- 
tures, in order to be fubmiutted to a 
com ‘ation of delegates, chofen in 
each tlate by the people thereof, im 
contormity to the reiolves of the 
convention, made and provided in 
that cafe. 


CHARLES THOMSON, Sec, 
— ES => — 
Refolutions of the affembly of Penn/yt- 


vanra, fixine the time and order of 
eledling delegates to convention. 


State of Pennfylvania. 


In general affembly, Saturday, Sep- 
tember e9, 178>, A. M. 
\ HEREAS, the conventiog 
of deputies, from the feveral 
flaies compoting the unin, lately 
heid in this cry, have pubithed a 
contt.tution for the future yovern- 
ment of the uaned faces, to be fub- 
mitted to conventions of deputies 
chofen in each ftae by the people 
thereof, under the recommendation 
ot mts legilature, for ther affeat 
and ratihcavwn : and whereas, con- 
grets, on Friday, the @8ih initant, 
did unanimouly refiive, thar the 
fad conflturen be argaimued to 
the feveral leg fla ures gf the thates, 
to the invent aturetaid: and where- 
as, itis the fenfe of great numbers 
of the good people of th fate, al- 
ready fign ied ta petmions and de. 
ciarations to this houfe, chat the care 
liett fleps fhould be taken to affem. 
ble a convention wihin the flate 
for the purpofe of deliberating a 
determining on the fard conth:ration, 
Refolved, that un be recommended 
to fuch of the tmhabuanes of the 
flare, as are catiled io vote for re- 
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prefentatives to the general aff-m- 
bly, that (hey choofe funabdie per 
fous, to ierve as deputies ina itae 
convenvon, for the purpofe herein 
before mentioned : tat , for rhe 
ciy «f Philadeiph a, and the coun 
ties re{pectivel,, the lame number of 
deputies, tha’ cach ts epitied to, of 
repreieniatives neral affem- 
ye 

Refolved, that the eleétions for de- 
puucs, at aforcla d, be held at the 
{c 4 piaces, if the tard city and 
coun es, as are fined by law tor 
holding the clettions of repretenta- 
tuves to the general affembly ; and 
than the fame be condubted by the ofh- 
cers who condutt the laid elections of 
repreientaiver, aod agreesdly to the 
rules thereof, 

Refulved, chat the elethon of de- 
putes, as aforetaid, fhall be held for 
the «y of Ih ladciph a. and the {eve 
ral counties of tho Rare, on the firil 
‘lucidsy of Nowember next, 

Ke lved, iat the pe rfons fo cleft. 
ed t { fye if CoMVentOnN, thaflaflem 
bie onane third Tuelday of November, 
aise Hate-houfe, inthe cuy of Phila- 


im (he ac 


Retoived, that the propofition, fub- 
mocdto this houle, by the depaties 
of eantyivania, in the genera, con- 


vention Of the Uatet, of ceding to ihe 
umied Hates a diltritt of country, 
with.o the flace, for the feat of the 


general yovernment, and fer the cx 
cluliwe leg:flarson of congreis, be par 
teulariy recommended to the con li- 
Gera’ on of the coventiion, 

Refolved, thar u be recommended 
to the ftucceeding houle 
© make the tanic 
atiending members af the conveniwn 
as 1s made to the mem! cm votihe ge 
neral. allembly ; and allo to provide 
for abe extraordibary capentes whiah 
may be mcurred by holding the bard 
tic. 1005, 

Katsact fromihe proceedings of the 
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PETER Z. LLOYD, Clk, 
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verb, Would to God that the cen- 
fure in this refpett, were only due to 
that petty fiate! Sorry 1 am to fay, fe- 
veral ochers merit a confiderable fhare 
of it—Ship-building and commerce 
no more enrich our country—agri- 
culture is negle&ted, or, what is jult 
the fame, our produce, inftead of be- 
ing exported, is fulfered to rot in the 
tields. Lrutain has dared to retain 
our frontier polls, whereby fhe not 
only deprives us of the fur-trade, but 
is enabled to keep upa number of 
troops, to take every advantage of 
any civil broils which may arife in 
thefe flaces; and, to clofe the difmal 
fcene, rebellion, with all its dire con- 
comitants, has attually reared its 
head in a fifler flate—Such have been 
the deplorable effetis of a weak and 
impotent government. Perhaps the 
ywrefent fituation of America cannot 
e better defcribed than by compar- 
jog herto a fhip at fea, in a form, 
when the mariners tie upthe helm, and 
abandon her to the fury of the winds 
and waves. OAmerica ! aroufe ! awake 
from your leinargy ! bravely affert 
the caufe of federal unanimity ! and 
fave your finking country! Let it 
not be faid, that thofe men, who be- 
soically extirpated tyranny from A- 
merica, fhould fuffer civil difcord 
to undo all that they have achieved ; 
or to cflect more than_all the powers 
of Britain, aided by her blood-thirf- 
ty mercenavies, were able to accom- 
plith. Let not polterity fay—** Alas! 
our fathers expended much blood and 
treafure in erecting the temple of li- 
berty ; and when nothing more was 
wanting but thirteen pillars to fup- 
port the fiately edifice, they fupinely 
neglected this cflential part; fo has 
the whole become one m ghty heap of 
ruins, and flavery is entatled on their 
unhappy offspring.’’ God forbid, that 
this fiiould ever be the cafe! 

Do any of my fellow citizens afk, 
how may we avert the impending 
danger? ‘The anfwer is obvious— 
Let us adop: chat federal coniliution, 


which has been earneflly recommen 
ed by a convention of patriotic fages, 
and which, while it gives energy to 
our government, wifely fecures our 
liberties. This conflitution, my 
friends, is the refult of four months 
deliberation, in an aflembly com- 
poled of men, whofe known integri- 
ty, patriotifm and abil:ties juflly de- 
ferve our confidence. Let us alfo 
confider, that the illudrious Wa- 
SMiNGTON wastheirprefideat. And 
fhall we, my fellow-citizens, render 
all their meatures ineffe¢tual, by with- 
holding our concurrence? The pre- 
fervanon of ourfelves and of our 
country forbids it, Methinks I hear 
every hill from St. Croix tothe Mif- 
fillippi re-echo the praifes of this fim- 
ple, but excellent conftitution, 

Having once adopted this truly fe- 
deral form of government, dean Vuc- 
ker, and all ihe divines of England, 
may prophecy our downfall it they 
will; we {hall not regard them, Then 
fhall commerce re-vifit our fhores; 
then fhall.we take a diflinguithed 
rank ameng the nations of the earth’; 
then fhall our hufbandmen and me- 
chanics of every denomination, en- 
joy the fruits of their induftry ; and 
then, and not till then, fhall we be 
completely happy. 

A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
Bucks county, Sepiember 22, 17876 
—=] @ > — 
On the fituation of the Britih Weft In~ 
dia iflands, 


Mr. Printer, 


Sthe commerce of America, is 

an object which ought tw claim 
the particular attention of the feveral 
od sone throughout the united 
flates, I fend you the following ex- 
tracts from a new publication, ad- 
drefled to the Britith miniflry, and 
which has been received by the peo- 
ple of England, with general appro- 
bation, ‘The fubje@, 1 doubt nor, 
will be confidered, as interefting to 
the public, ‘he importance of the 
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American fupplies, to the Welt In- 
dies, istherein fully reprefented ; and, 
notwithftanding the arrogance af- 
fumed by the nation, in their prohi- 
bicions, it ftill remains in the power 
of this country (provided our mea- 
{ures are adopted wnxh UNANIMI- 
TY, and adhered to with PERSE- 
VERANCE) to eflablith the com- 
merce of America, upon the molt 
extenfive and permanent bafis, The 
extratts are as follow, ViZe 

** The internal refources of Bri- 
tain are infufficient for the increafed 
demands of government: it has at 
length become dependent upon exier- 
nai refources tor 1ts commerce, 

** The nearnefs of fituation en- 
abled the American merchant to make 
two, and often three voyages tothe 
Welft- Indies, in a year; fo that from 
America, the tflands received regu- 
lar and plentiful fupplies, upon the 
eafieft terms; for which the Ameri- 
cans took rum, fugar, &c. in pay- 
ment: the planters, thus fupplied 
with cattle, horfes, provifions, and 
lumber, were enabled to adopt the 
plan of management moft advanta- 
geous tothemfelves and to Great Bri- 
tain. Much of that land, which 
otherwife would have been applied 
to the cultivation of provifions for 
the maintenance of negroes and railing 
cattle for draft, was appropriated by 
them, to the cultivation of the fugar- 
cane. In confequence thereof, the 
quantum of rum znd fugar, the molt 

rofitable articles of their produce, 
fad greatly increafed, and the reve- 
nue propertionably augmented, Oth- 
cial accounts, delivered at the bar of 
the houfe of commons, prove, that from 
the year 1762 to 1779, the import of 
fugar only to England, rofe from 
one hundred and thirty thoufand, to 
one hundred and feventy thoufand 
hogfheads ;_ which increafe of forty 
thoufand hogfheads, was vaiued at 
eight hundred thoufand pounds fler- 
ling per annum.—And by the late ad- 
ditional duties on  thofe artcles, 
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would produce an annual increale to 
the revenue, of two hundred and for- 
ty thoufand pounds fterling: but, 
unfortunately for Britain, the fyiiem 
adopted by the late min:fry, has de 
prived the nation of this great come 
mercial benefit. 

** The tncreafe in the import of 
fugar to England, in eleven years, 
ending in 1773, was 40,000 hogf- 
heads ; and the decreafe in the courfe 
of ten years, from 1773 to 1783, 
appears by the cuffom-noule books, 
to be upwards of 60,000 hogfheads, 

The pioclamatioa now in force, 
obliges Britilh fuabje‘ts to becomes 
owners of the veilels employed in 
the Well India trade. Sloops and 
{chooners may. indeed, be built ia 
England, fuited to the Weft india 
trade ; but, for good reafons, which 
might be afligned, the planters are 
not likely to engage in that branch 
of commerce ; and Britifh merchants 
will be induced to embark in it on- 
ly by the hopes of great profits, from 
high freight. Nothing, therefore, can 
be more clear, than that the vaft dif- 
ference in the price of materials for 
building in England and America, 
with the difference of fubfequene 
charges of repairs, wages, mainte- 
nance of feamen, and the high 
freight, muff be all laid on the price 
of fupplies. The confequences, theree 
fore, apprehended, are that the Welt- 
India fupplres will be f{canty and ir- 
regular, and quite precarious ; and 
even if it ibould happen, that their 
fupplies were regular, yet the price 
of every article imported forthe ufe 
of the plantations, would be raifed 
fo much above its proportion to the 
value of fugar and rum, at any fos 
reign market, as to prove in a few 
years rutnous to the iflands. 

** Inthe prefent dilirefied firuation 
of the illands, the planter cannot et 
his lands ; for if he devotes them to 
the cultivation of the fugar-cane, he 
mutt eftablifh the manuffaéture of fu- 
7 and rum; and for the eltablifh- 
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ment of this manufa@ure, a nume- 
rou: body of working people, cofily 
buildings, with an infinite variety of 
expenfive maverials, are required. 
But if the planter is obliged to re- 
duce his crop of cane, in the degree 
that may be neceflars for the produc- 
tion of provifions, in quantities fufh- 
cient for the mainrenarce of his plan- 
tations, the produce of his lands, for 
foreign markers, will not be fulhci- 
ent for his marntenance. If on the 
contrary, he fhould facr fice provifi- 
ons to the growth of the fugar-cane, he 
then becomes fubjeét to the impof:- 
ons and exorbitant demands of thofe 
Britth merchents, who have en- 
gaged in the trade, It is the high- 
eft madnefs and ignorance, to fuppofe 
that Canada and Nova Scotia are 
equal to the demands of the :flands.’’ 

As a fpecimen of the annual fup- 
plies, the foilowing account is taken 
from the cuftom-houfe books. 

** The exports from America te 


he W efi India :flands: 
1978, 


21,271,995 feet. 


Lumber, 

Shingles, 16,483,542 No. 
Staves, 155540.114 No. 
Corn, 48,307 bufhels, 
Peafe, 20,140 ditto. 


Bread & flour, 140,190 barrels, 


Oats, 9 680 bufhels. 
Oil, 3.942 barrels, 
"Tar, 4;°64 ditto. 
Horfes, 2,179 
Shaken hog! ) 
heads ard > 16,064 
water-calk 
Rice, 24 780 barrels, 
Beef and pork, 13 511 ditio. 
{ 16,144 bhds. 
fh, t 15,143 barrels. 
9,240 quintals, 
1772. 
J umber, @7,198,507 feet. 
Shingles, 26,936,185 No. 
Siaves, $1,160,947 No. 
Corr, 865.300 buthels, 


Peale, 20,404 ditto, 
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Bread & flour, 131,342 barrefs, 


Oats, 6.136 butheis, 
O|, o6o barrels, 
Tar, 7,760 ditto. 
Horfes, 2.220 
Shaken hogf 
heads and > 17,9011 
water-calks, J 
Rice, 19,123 barrels, 


Beef ard pork 12.575 ditto. 
21.15 hhds. 


Fh, 17 740 barrels, 
10,94@ quintals. 
1773- 
Lumber, 28,591,239 feete 
Shingles, — 23.351.465 No. 
Staves, 21,219,504 No. 
Corn, 220,806 bubhels, 
Peale 26, 779 ditto, 
Bread & Pour, 138,506 barrels, 
ais, 9,407 buthels. 
O.1, 1,g07 barrels, 
Tar, 4,4°7 barrels. 
Horfes, £2,798 
Shaken hogf- 
heads and > 20,563 
water-caik J 
ice, 23,567 barrels, 
Beef and pork, 18,890 ditto, 
16,771 hhds. 
Fih, 15,780 barrels, 
16,028 quintals, 
‘From the foregoing may be 


feen the vait and annual fupplies of 
provifions, live flock, and lumber, 
formerly furnifhed by America, to 
the Weft Indies; and from hence 
{ome judgment may be formed, in what 
degree the production of {ugar may 
be affefed, when the planters fhall 
be obliged to apply their lands and 


- Jabour to the produttion of an equi- 


valent quantity. The lofs alfo to the 
pational revenue is alarming, it be- 
ing certain, that the diminution, ia 
the produ€tion of fugar, is a propor- 
tiopate lofs to the revenue, 

** How much the revenue has fuf- 
fered by the diminution of the arti- 
cle of rum, will appear from the fel- 
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Powing official account of the net du- 
ties and excife received on rum, im- 


ported into England, from the sth of 


ry July, 1774, 00 the 5h of July, 1783, 
17745 £316,411 
1775s 291,153 
1779, 314-243 
1777s $46,608 
1773, g20,918 
1779s $21,576 
1730, 891.539 
1731, 230,379 
172, * 922,361 
1783, 237,307 

—e@ > - 


‘quis 
» the 
t be- 
n, ia 
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arti- 


fol- 





RBeflextons on the policy of Britain 
with regard to America, 


N the year 1784, lord Shefheld 

wrote 2 book, entitled, Oblerva- 
tons on the commerce of the un ted 
flates. The great elteem the Britith 
nation had for the work, made it 
neceffary to print a fecond edition, 
In this laborious work, which proves 
hs lordfhip to have a good head, 
and a bad heart, he has formed a 
plan more injurious to thefe flares, 
than the fiamnp-att, or the impolitc 
war his countrymen lately cerned on 
again us: and nothing, bat our 
uniting as brethrea, concerned in 
one common caufe, and making the 
molt vigorous exertions, can fa.e us 
from deliruftion, His lordfhip ad- 
vifes. the prombiting our dealing 
with the Brinth colomes ia our own 
bottoms, He fays, no nation in Eu- 
rope will fuller any other nation to 
deal w th their colonies: et the fame 
time, he advifes that the Brith co- 
lonies fhould be permitted to trade 
with us in Brinfh bottoms, naviga- 
ted by Britith feamen, The whole 
book, which ought to be read by 
every American, points out the ut'- 
lity and neceflity of depriving us of 
carrying the produce of the united 
fates in American fhips, to their 
markets 5 and biames the king's 
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roclamation, for permitting us te 
land goods in Great tiriuair, withe 
out paying larger duties than the 
fane goods pay, when brought oa 
Britifh thips, He endeavour: to fhow, 
that it isin the power of the Britth 
fully to engrofs the whole trade of 
thefe flates; and has formed fuch 
plans, as, if carried into eHett, w Il 
make us ten times more the flay ¢ 
of Brisa:n, than we were Detore the 
war, He fays, we mult blame our 
rebellion for our defiru‘iion, He 
points out the facibty of engrofling 
our whole trade ; and, by giving us 
very fhort credit, of obliging us to 
take fuch prices for our country pro- 
duce, as the Briuth merchants pleafe 
to give us, Ia a word, if his plans 
are followed, we thall fee the Briuth 
merchants meet here annually, and 
fix the price of rice, ind:go, tobace 
co, &c, astiey uledto do at Wile 
liamfb argh, to fix the price of tobac- 
co. He fays in his notes, page get, 
* Tris faid the mode of domg bufinefs 
likely to prevail, particularly mm the 
fouthern provinces, will be, what is 
denom uaicd a wholefale trade, to be 
carried on by European, or rather 
Britifh merchants, who will form 
connexions at home, and carry ove 
cargoes of afforted goods, to be fold 
by the package, unopened, co thule 
who retail, and who will receive, in 
return, witha the year, from the 
American merchants, the produre 
they taay coliect, which will be 
fhipped off by the Briuth wholefae 
nerchant, Thisis the fpecies of 
trade that the Brituhh fubjeels fhoutd 
wifh to perfue, Wthout beng con. 
cerned in retaling goods, they 


‘fhould endeavour to MONOPOLIZS 


the fopplies in wholefale to couniry 
merchants. This will enable them ta 
deal to a great exient, with haif the 
hazard formerly experienced : and 
iu will, befides, give them the fole 
command of the fhipping bufinefs, 
I: is not probable, that the Britis 
meichanis will choole, in the new 
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flate of affairs, to fix their flores, as 
formerly, in Virginia, and Mary- 
land. They may rather adopt the 
expedient already mentioned, of 
fending out agents and_ partners, 
with wholefale cargoes, to be fold to 
merchants, who may not have credit 
here, and yet may be very {fafe, 
while their creditors are on the {pot, 
ready to compel punttuality, pe to 
receive and {hip their produce, This 
line of commerce, although the pro- 
fits may at firit be fmaller, will ulu- 
mately be more advantageous to the 
Bouth merchants:’’ (that is, when 
they have fully monopolized the 
trade, and have it in their power to 
fix the price of imports and exporis 
for the American merchants and 
planters): ** large fums will not, as 
formerly, be funk in debts in the 
country. The returns will be more 
certain, and lefs habie to thofe dif- 
appointments, which prevailed when 
every American planter was a Brie 
tifh debtor,”” His lordthip feems 
to defpife any affociations or combi- 
nations we may enter into, He feems 
to confider us as a rope of fand : but 
pethaps places top much confidence 
in the Britifh emiffaries or penfion- 
ers, who, he knows, refide among 
us, who have been fieady friends to 
the Britith during the war, and 
have been politic enough to remain 
here, with orders to ufe their utmolt 
endeavours to difunite us, 

On om average of ten years before 
the war, while the Britith monopo- 
lized our trade, rice did not bring 
above feven fhillings per hundred. 
When peace and independence took 

lace, it rofe to fifteen or fixteen, 
Now it is at twelve: and it muft 
appear plain as the fun that fhines at 
noon-day, that if we fufler them 
again to renew their monopcly, rice 
will fall to the old price: what, 
then, will become of our. plaaters, 
who have given feventv-five pounds 
for negroes? To leflen the con- 
fumption of rice, the Brith have 


laid a duty of feven fhillings per 
hundred on it, 

But perhaps it may be objeAed, 
that, if we exclude the Britifh thips 
from our ports, the crop mutt lie on 
hand, This muft be faid only to thofe 
who do not know any thing of our 
trade, The laft year, nearly half the 
rice fhipped from this fiate, was 
{hipped in American, and what the 
Britith call foreign bottoms. Phila- 
delphia, New York, and New Eng- 
land, could and would carry all our 
produce to market, at the prices that 
are now given, The Hollanders 
would be glad to enter into a con- 
traét to carry the whole, were it ten 
times as much, at a_ lower price, 
Perhaps the French would do the 
fame. Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 
Denmark, Rufha, and all the 
mercantile nations of Europe, would 
be glad to be our carriers, and 
bring the manufatiures and produce 
of their countries to our markets, if 
we gave them an opportunity of do- 
ing it, But nothing raifed or made 
in any other country, that has not 
been firft fent to Britain, is faleable, 
Our Madeira wine muft be London 
particular, although they do nothing 
with it, but mix and adulterate it: 
yet we drink a compofition of poi- 
fonous ingredients, rather than the 
neat produce of the ifland, England 
has fupplied us with all our wines, 
althoygh itis well known fhe makes 
none, Oil, lemons, almonds, and 
raifins, have been imported into 
America from England, although 
we know they are not the produce of 
that ifland, One half of the dry 
goods fent from Britain, are not the 
manufacture of that country, but im- 
ported from the Eaft Indies, and dif- 
ferent paris of Europe: yet many 
perfons think they cannot be good, 
uolefs they come from England, 
A{k a man why he prefers the Eng- 
lith goods to thofe chat come cheap- 


er from other countries ; he anfwers, 


becaufe they are the heft in the world, 
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and he choofes to have the beft, 
coft what they will, Afk him, why 
he does not then prefer the Ameri- 
can hats, joiners’ furniture, &c, He 
will allow they are better, but they 
comea little higher, and the Eng- 
lith will ferve his turn; and fo they 
will, only becaufe they are Englith. 
Such is the American infatuation for 
goods fent from England. Time only 
will wear off the prejudice. I hope 

et to live to fee Britilh cruelties and 

ritith manufatjures equally defpifed 


by every AMERICAN, 
Charléfion, 8, C, 1786. 
—_-22 @— 


Direfions for raijing hemp, by Loam- 
mi Baldwine/q, Publifhed by the 
agricultural committee of Bofton- 

T LE foil fhouid ve a warm light 

loam, compofed of a pure 

mould and a little fand, manured 
much in the fame proportion as for 
Indian corn ; fome compolt manure 
is to be preferred, which has not any 
foul pad among it; (weeds are very 
prejudicial to a crop of hemp) better 
if the manure is applred, and plough- 
ed in, juft before winter, 

The land fhould have three plough- 
ings, at lealt, in the fpring, and be 
made very fine. The feed fhould be 
fowed on a well-harrowed {furface, 
early in May, if the feafan is dry and 
favourable ; but if not, the fowing 
may be deferred a week or fortnight. 
—In that cafe, another ploughing 
will be neceflary, obferving always, 
that the feed fhould be fowed foon 
after the lait ploughing is perform- 
ed, before the land fettles, and be- 
comes ftitf and heavy; then harrow 
it in with a fine iron-tooth harrow. 

The quantity of feed (if new) may 
vary from two buthels and a quarter 
to three bufhels per acre. If, through 
neceflity, old feed is to be fowed, the 
yer muft be greater; and it 

ould be depofited in a cellar, two, 
three, or four weeks previous to fow- 
ing. The time ought to be fome- 
thing in proportion to the age of the 
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feed. The older it is, the longer it 
fhould lie in the cellar, not exceedin 
three or four weeks ; (but old feed 
feldom anfwers well.) The land 
fhould be fowed twice over, the iowem 
phon 1 incrofs-wife directions, ihe 

etter to fcauer the feed equaliy on 
the ground, 

Some of the Sudbury people, who 
have prattifed the growing of hemp 
fora feries of years, hold, that to 
crop the land every year, fuccelhvely, 
wns hemp, is betterthanto ihife or 
vary the crop. This feemsto be a- 
gainit the general principle in crop. 
ping land. However, by a little at- 
tention, the fact may be afceriained. 

The time for pulling, 1s, when 
the fimple or male hemp turns whit- 
ith, before wt turns blackilh, jut at 
the time when the farina efcapes (this 
is known by us fmoaking when agi- 
tated bythe wind, orany other caule) 
which commonly happens about the 
firit of Auguit. 

There are two'kinds of hemp, male 
and female; the feiale bears the 
feed : therefore fome of the beft 
piants fhould be referved in the bore 
ders of the field, or other places, in 
order to produce feed for ithe next 
year; and the reft isto be pulled up 
by the roots; and as it is pulled, lay 
it about an inch thick on the ground 
where i grew, or if thinner, the bet- 
ter ; and what that land will not re- 
ceive, muft be carried off to other 
ground, and there {pread in the fame 
manner, taking careto turn it once 
or twice : and in two or three days, 
if the weather is good, it will be fig 
to bind into bundles of about twelve 
or fifteen inches girth, in order to be 
houfed ; and the fooner it is dried, 
and got into the barn, the better, If 
the quantity be {mall, and can be 
placed under cover immediately upon 
pulling, fo as to dry well without re- 
ceiving any wet, it will be heavier, 
and of a brighter greenifh colour 
when drefled, better refembling fo- 
reign hemp, In fhort, the atientive 
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cultivator of this ufeful ar-icle ne- 

feAls all other afairsto take care of 
Fi hemp at this thaye of the buinef , 
if.expofed when a fhower or thorn 
threatens, and to get it fecured under 
fhelter, wher- u remains wnat avout 
Indian harveli time, wien ts caken 
out and rc coved to a pr per place, 
for water rotoe: ths thoitd be a 
pond, where ()* water can be drawn 
ot and flowe sgana p! -afure,— 
There bed it in crrcelar heaps, wich 
the op ends wart, ‘2pp ng aot 
two theds of the lengih of the Aalk : 
ad! fone weight*to keep i trom 
fwimming; thea rafe the warer high 
enough to cover ut. There it may 
Coniiiue about three weeks, longer 
or fhorter, a cording the face of 
the weather, kouier or colder. Woen 
roited enough, take it up, walhiug 
stat the fame ume, and remove i te 
dry ground, and fet « with the but 
ends downward, leaning againtt 
poles, arranged fur the purppfe, on 
crotches about three feet high, plac- 
ing a Dandie on one fide of the pole, 
and another on the other fide, alrer 
mately, uorl the wholes fet up; of 
it may be fet agatnit a rail fence, in 
the fame manner, running the top 
ends of the hemp through, between 
the upper and fecond rail, which will 
fecure ut from being blown down by 
the winds, There it is to reman, 
expoled to the attion of all the warie- 
ties of the weather, until the {pring 
following. Some attention fhould 
be paid to the fituation of the ground, 
where it is thus to be placed, in or- 
der to have the Hemp dry for trefling 
gsearly in the {pring as poflible. It 
would be well to invert the bundles, 
er place them horizontally on poles, 
Gifpofed for that purpof>, time e- 
pough for the but ends (which have 
flood on the ground a!l w ater) to get 
thoroughly dry, previous to the deef- 

ng, or agreat lofs w li take olace; 
for if it be wet, the coat or hur! on 
the but ends of the Maik, for feven 


@ of cight inches, (being the heavieit 


part in proportion to its length) wf 
goto waite inthe operauon of the 
brake. li thould arit be broken m 
a very coarfe brake, the floats of 
teeth of which thould be enr<e inches 
aad an half, or four inches afundcs ; 
then in a common fl.x brake, 

The {wengling is performed much 
in the fame manner as flax, ouly ap- 
plying @ more Griving, but nor a har- 
der itroke, continuing the kaife 
down nearly to the end of the hemp, 
llceking « as much as potlble wua 
the knife, 

A man will drefs about thirty or 
forty pounds a cay, according tothe 
roc it gets, and us dryneis and the 
dryncls of the weather ai the time of 
drelling. Ths its very eflenral.—l 
have been mtormed chat mr. Elstha 
R ce, of Sudbury, nas broke and 
fwingled moety-hve pounds of hemp, 
In One cay, 

The common produce cf hemp, on 
an acre of Sudbury land, varies from 
nine to twelve hundred weight, 

I would recommend to the com- 
mona farmers, in general, to rafe 
half an acre, or an acre of hemp, ane 
nialy ; but not to go fo largely mm- 
tothe bulinefs as tu force them to nes 
giect the other neceflary affairs of 
thew farms, or hre many labourers, 

Lying under difadvantages for ate 
tempting more ‘han can be accompl fhe 
ed with convemence, will increafe 
expente, confeqvenly | Hen the pro. 
hi, and thereby difcuurage the 
work, L. &. 
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Dire@lions for ratfing and managing 
Sheep. 

SHEEP are very profitable ani 

mals; they produce both meat 
and clothing ; and isa pay fo lite 
tle parns is taken to raife them. [f 
a plenty of wool was raifed here 
our woolens aovght be manufattured 
among ourfelves, and wall quamti- 
nes of money prevented from being 
feat out of the counury, The fame 
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Asto the raiog and manages of 


fheep, ye ree hel re 3 — 
Some keep them in 1) a Rocke 

der the drethon of ff js- 

o hers keen them on imal! Mower 
withoot a th pherd: te lal 

g ne aly prod ices he ia ' ‘ 
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t feed iwertcil, Lhev | i 
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firm, more than three years, without 
beng removed co fone diitent pia 
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éatly period, into America, is regard- I am, gentlemen, with great refpe@, 


ed with that blind prepoffeiion, 
which is too offen acquired in favour 
of ancient ufages. The certain de- 
firuttion of the morals, the proper- 
ty, and the lives of our feilow ci- 
zens, by the exceflive ufe of rum, 18 
overlooked: and every reformation 
is confidered as a meafure totally im- 
polfible, particularly among that clafs 
of citizens, Whom you wilh to encous 
rage and fupport. Influenced by this 
univerfal opinion, during the firit 
years of conducting my farm, | gave 
my men a dram in the morning; 
and, during harveit, allowed each 
man ose pint ot rum per day. 
Obf-rving tHe sii gonfeghences of 
this practice, anc Widering uw as 
incon ufient with humanity, and con- 
trary to the true intereat of my poor 
mewghbours, I ventured, this year, 
Upon anew experiment ; and, amidit 
the yeveral picjudices of the coun- 
try, have: un@utied a farm of above 
tWo huodred acres under @uitiva- 
Bien, withers the ade of fp rious 


* Pquors of any kind. As a fubilmute, 


} have given {mall malt beer, made 
in the tamiy.: and it is with parti- 
e. lar lea‘ure, that I can inform 
your ufeful fociery, that this experi- 
ment has been aitended wiuha fuc- 
¢cis beyond rm: molt fanguine expec 
tevon. | hav tinifhed a very ex- 
tenfive hurveil,. w ‘bout any accidents, 
drunkenne ww diforde tr, and with 
a> alacrty and neatnets, which I 


ee cr before renced, 
VUur own invercit, as farmers, 
fhould engage us to banith the rum- 


bole from plantations : our fi- 
tuasions, as members of fociety, 
fhoald obfge us to banith it from 
the fate. 

No Americancan regard the bane- 
ful effects of this poifon on his dif- 
treifed cou cry, without experienc- 
jn: an anx cry to remove it: but 
this Cannot de accomplithed without 
the fleady perfeverance of every in- 
dividual of influence and reputation. 


your real friend, G. LOGAN. 
Stenton, Auguft 11, 1787. 
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YE Pennfylvanians, venerate the 
plough ! 

Nor ye, tho’ num’rous, who fo idly 
live, 

Inluxury andeafe—in pomp and pride 

Think these low themes unworthy of 
your ear. 

Such themes ag thefe the rural Mare 
fun 

To wide-imperial Rome, in the full 
herght 

Of elegance and tafte, by Greece re= 
fn'd. 

In ancient times the facred plough ems 
ploy'd 

The sings and awful fathers of mane 
kind, 

And jome, with whomcompar’d, your 
infect tribes 

Are but the beings of a fummer’s day, 

Have held the fcale of empire, rul'd 
the florm 

Of migaty war then, with unweart- 
ed hand, 

Difda ning little delicactes, feiz’d 

The plough, and greatly independent 
dev'd. 

Thomfon’s Seafons altered. 


INCE the conclufion of the late 

war, there has been a ftrange in- 
attention, among the people of this 
flate,totheir true interefts, Manue 
facturing has been neglefled; the 
weavers are either idle, or driven te 
feek for other employment, which 
they were not bred to, and are confe- 
quently ignorant of ; the labouring 
men are nearly idle in the winter, or 
obliged to work almoit for their diet ; 
and the women, who could fo ufeful- 
ly employ themfelves with the wheel, 
have nothing to do, It is time, my 
countrymen, to provide work, for 
thofe who are willing to do it 
and thofe who will not (and are able) 
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@aght not to eat. It will foon be 
time to fow your flaxfeed: and fhould 
it excite one perfon “* to do like- 
wife,” I thall te fully paid for relat- 
ing my experience. 

Some years ago, I manured an 
acre of land ; fowed it with flaxfeed ; 
and, after it came off, ploughed the 

round ; and fowed nearly a buthel 
of wheat on it. I had about two 
hundred weight of excellent flax 
from the fwingle, and rather more 
than ten bufhels of feed ; and of the 
wheat, twenty-four bufhels and a 
half. 1 gained by-the two crops feven 
pounds, clear of the rent of the land, 
and every expenfe and trouble at- 
tending it. A Farmer. 

Chefier county, March 5, 1787. 
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Remarks on the beneficial effes of a 
variation of crops— publifoed by order 
of the Philadelphia fociety fur pro- 
moting agriculture, 


HE earth, in general, is acom- 

I pound of vegetative matter, 
sicaied by nature, to propagate a va- 
riety of plants: and thofe jalts, pe- 
culiar to each plant, muft be extrac- 
ted from the earth by each peculiar 
fpecies of plant: for the land may 
have ftrength to bring good different 
crops one after another: but it fel- 
dom abounds with one kind of fale, 
fufficient to produce a good crop of 
the fame grain, often repeated fuc- 
ceffively, unlefs the land be rich in- 
deed, and the foil, with the climate, 
well adapted to that kind of grain, 
or plant, which is often fo repeated; 
this remark, which will ever be found 
true, clearly points out the indifpen- 
fable neceflity of varying crops often, 
if not annually. 

The foregoing obfervationsI make 
to the fociety, for the benefit of their 
theoretical members ; as, from their 
after practice, great advantage is to 
be expected towards improving agti- 
culture in America; it being this 
elafs of men, fertile in genius, emu- 
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lousto promote their country’s good, 
and able to bear the expenfe, who in 
Europe have, by their laudable expe- 
riments, led the way for poor farmers 
to adopt-a courfe of cropping. as ap- 
proved atthis day, in lieu of their 
forefathers’ old eftablifhed cuftom— 
The bafis of this new methed is 
founded on manure, efpecially from 
marle: and the fuperftru€ture is per- 
feéted by crops of pulfe, artificial 
grafs, and grain, which they raife al- 
ternately : and inthis, fyftematically 
done, is comprifed the myftery of 
real hufbandry. Prefuming the fol- 
Jowing remarks @ge not generally 
known, IJ infert them for the infor- 
mation of the public, 

A more beneficial difcovery has 
not been made in agriculture, than 
that of clover being an infallible pre. — 
parative for a wheatcrop. With once 
ploughing, 1 have fowed feveral 
iundred acres ; and have feen thou- 
fands growing, yet never knew one 
crop to fail, although in fome cafes 
the land was poor: but it is parti- 
cularly agreeable to rich land, as the 
ftraw will be ftrong, the ear large, 
and the flemming incredible. If ever 
a marvellous crop of wheat be raifed 
on very rich ground, it muft be in 
this way : for fallows produce a lux- 
uriant tail ftraw, weak at the root, 
with a fmall ear which will fall. 

In proof of the foregoing obfer- 
vations, Jet reafon be attended to; 
clover grafs affords reft to land, and 
keeps out weeds ; the paiture produces 
feed in abundance for cattle; the foil 
of the cattle, with the vegetable falte 
contained in the large tap root and 
heart of the clover, afford vivid ma- 
nure for wheat—One other advan- 
tage arifing from thts mode of farm- 
ing, is, the furrows being whole and 
the rootof the grain in them, it ad- 
mits the water to drain from the 
roct, and the furface of the ground 
will not rife with the froft, as fallows 
of fine mould are fubjeci to do—the 
wheat, therefore, muft fland the 
M 
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winter much the beft, if fowed after 
clover with one ploughing. 
. | thall conclude thefe remarks, 
with the method ef fowing wheat on 
clover land; withing the citizens of 
Philadelphia to put it in practice this 
fall, on fome of their clover lots, 
which are in proper order... 
_ Take an acre of clover land, that 
has been paftured quite to the ground ; 
in the September of the fecond fum- 
mer after it was fowed, turn it clean 
over with the plough ; but before the 
two laft furrows @f each Jand are 
fplit, take ah of wheat, and 
drop a little fee@¥rom between the 
thumb and fore-finger, along each 
futrow, throwing it before you, as 
yon ftep along, and then fplit the two 
furrows, turning them on the wheat ; 
if this be not done, the fide of the 
Jands will be bare. The fame day it 
is ploughed, fow on the acre three 
pecks of clean feed-wheat, broadcatt ; 
after it is fowed, take a roller, and 
fun over the lands the fame way they 
ate ploaghed. When that is.done, 
harrow it two or three times over the 
fame way, until the feed be covered: 
but by no means harrow acrofs the 
Jand : make the water furrows (if 
need be) with the fpade, and turn 
the grafs, fide of the fods down- 


wards. 
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Letter relative to the Heffian fly, from 
col. Morgan, to the prefident of the 
Philadelphia faciety for promoting agri- 
culture—publifbed by Jaid faciety. 

Profpe, Fuly 25, 1787. 
Dear fr, 
Y information to the fociety, 


refpeéting the Heflian fly*, 


would be incomplete, were I not to 

add my further remarks on this de- 

ftruétive infect, which, I am forry 

to inform you, has croffed the Dela- 
NOTE, 

* See vol. I. p. 529, Of the firi e- 

dition—or page 456 of the fecond. 


ware, and will make confiderable 
advances fouthward and weltward 
the prefent feafon. 

Ithink it proper to confirm every 
particular, mentioned in my letter 
of the twentieth of May, exceps 
fuch as1 fhall here differ in, from 
having Kad better opportunities, and 
from more attentive obfervations, 
than I have had it in my power to 
make until now, 

Having hatched or bred a number 
of thefe infefis, from the chryfalis 
into the fly ftate, laft year and this, 
I became well acquainted with them, 
and watched all their motions. 

_As 1 have already defcribed the 
egg, or nit, and chryfalis, I need 
now only fay, that the fly, which 
proceeds from fhe latter, is at firft of 
a white body, with long black legs, 
and whifkers, fo fmat! and motion- 
lefs, as not to beeafily perceived by 
the naked eye: but witha micro- 
{cope they are very difcernible. They 
foon, however, become black, dnd 
very nimble, as well on the wing, a3 
feet ; and about the fize of a {mall 
ant. 

The phial, which will be handed 
to you with this, contains a number 
ofthe flies, which were living and 
of their full growth, when t 
them into it. 1 will alfo add ate 
of the nits, in which flate itis that 
they deftroy the wheat. 

Lhave, during the height of the 
brood in June, where fifty era hun- 
dred of thefe have been depofited in 
one ftalk of wheat or barley, difco- 
vered them to twift and move, on 
being diturbed, ‘This is while. they 
are white. But they do rot then tra- 
vel from one ftalk to another, ner to 
different parts of the fame ftalk. 


The ufual ‘time of their fpring 
hatching,fram the chryfalis to the 
fly ftate, is inMay. Bur thislaft fea- 
fon having been cold and backward, 
the fly did not make its 
in my neighbouthood until June 
by which time the Wheat was fat‘ad- 
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: and fromm the favoucable- 
poy PO feafon in other refpects, 
we have had good crops, notwith- 
ftanding there was not a ftool of 
wheat in any of our fields but had 
the firft thoot killed laft fall. The 

rain is large and heavy in the 

fhel, contrary to.our capertetians, 
and the information we had received, 
as mentioned in myletter of the twen- 
tieth of May. 

In my net rhood, this infeé 
has made little impreffion upon the 
rye, which wall induce our farmers 
to go princely upon that grain, 
inftead of wheat: but we muit en- 
tirely decline fowing fall and fprin 
barley, and {pring wheat. Oats and 
buckwheat efcape their ravages alto- 

ether. 

My barley promifed well until 
June, at which time it was full of 
juices, and fuited the tafte of the 
infe&t, to that degree, as tooccafion 
its almoft totaldeftruction. Here the 
roller can be of no ufe ; neither can 
it to wheat : as both are too forward 
to make ufe of it at this feafon. 

Thofe, who are doubtfal , whether 
the fly be in their neighbourhood, or 
cannot find their eggs or nits in the 
wheat, may fatisfy themfelves by 
opening their windows at night, and 
burning a candle in the room. The 
fly will enter in proportion to their 
numbers abroad. ' 

The firft night after the com- 
mencement of the wheat harveft, this 
feafon, they filled my dining room 
in {uch numbers, as to be exceeding- 
ly troublefome, in the eating and 
drinking veffels. Without exaggera- 
tion, I may fay, that a glafs tumbler 
from which beer had been juft drunk, 
atdioner, hadfive hundred flies in 
‘it, within a few minutes. The win- 
dows are filled with them, when 
they dfire te make their efcape. 
‘They are very diftinguifhable from 
every other fly, by their horns or 
whifkers. 

Thefe circumftances will not ap- 


ar trivial to you, nor any other 
over of agriculture; nor to the nar 
turalift. ers will not read them. 
In my letter of the twentieth of 
May, I mentioned a fpecies of wheat 
grown on Long Ifland, faid to refit 
ravages of the fly, whilft every 
other kind of grain perifhes under 
it: and J took the liberty to fuggett 
to the fociety, the advan which 
might arife to the public, from theig 
feating an obfervant perfon to af- 
certain the fat. Some of my neigh. 
bours, towhom I made the like pro- 
pofition, took yp the matter: and 
one of them, mr. Thomas Clark, 
who is not only a good farmer, but 
of perfect veracity, undertook to 
vifit that part af Long HMland, where 
the fly made its firft appearance in 
1778, and where it has continued 
ever fince, although it is now great- 
ly decreafed—fo much, indeed, that 
the inhabitants, in general, think 
they had none this feafon; though 
mr. Clark fays, ‘they are nearly as 
numerous as we have them here at 
this time. He has made his report to 
us in writing, as follows : 


Stony Brook, 7th mo. 20th, 1787. 


AGREEABLY to the requeft of 
my neighbours, and my promife, I 
Jefthome on the twenty-ninth day 
of lait month, and arrived at Long 
Ifland the day after. 

On the beft enquiry and examina- 
tion I could make, during my ftay 
there, which was until the fourth of 
this month, I fatisfied myfelf in the 
following particulars, viz. 

That the Heflian fly made its fira 
appearance there about the year 
1779, fo as to injure, and, in fome 
cales, to deftroy theircrops of wheat. 

That their crops have failed more 
or lefs every year fince, until the pre- 
fent year. 

That their goodnefs this year is 
attributed to the introduction of a 
new fpecies of wheat, which, from 
feveral years experience, is found ta 
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withftand the attacks of the fly, fo 
as to yield good crops, whilft every 
other kind of wheat has fuffered con- 
fiderably, or been wholly deftroyed. 

That the wheat, which has been 
fo found to refitt the fly, is a yellow 
bearded whea", not the red, nor the 
white bearded wheat. 

That it was, firft, accidentally in. 
troduced there, from a prize thallop, 
or fchooner, in the year 1781, taken 
in the river Delaware, and carried 
into New York, from whence it 
was fent to I. Underhill’s mill, on 
Long Ifland, to be ground. 

That D. Underhill referved fome 
of it for feed, and fowed it with 
fuccefs, whilft his neighbours loft 
their crops. This encouraged him to 
perfevere: and he fpared fome feed 
4o others, from the idea, that as it 
wasa different kind of wheat, its 
fuccefs might be owing to that. 
‘Their expettations were anfwered, 
whilft all other kinds of wheat 
failed wholl , or in part: infomuch 
that general convittion has now 
taken place: and little or no other 
wheat will be fown on that part of 
the ifland, as long as there are any 
appearances of the fly in the country. 

Thefe circumftances induced me 
to engage my feed wheat, whilft I 
I was on the ifland : and I recommend 
to my neighbours who mean to fow 
wheat next fall, to fend there for 
their feed. It may perhaps, be well 
for a number to join and fend a per- 
fon for the wheat, that no mifchief 
may arife from getting foul grain. 
The price they hold their feed wheat 
at, is Tos. and 118. New York mo- 
ney in fpecie, per bufhel. 

I find that the fly injures rye on 
Long Ifland, but very Itttle, and 
oats not at all, nor beck wheat. 

sut Tcould get no fatisfactory in- 
formation refpeéting barley. 
(Signed,) T. CLARK. 

This accoun. includes all that I 
think neceflary to communicate on 
the fubjeét, except to add my fincere 


withes, that the farmers of Pennfyl- 
vania, and of the more fouthern 
ftates, may not fuffer as thofe in Eait 
Jerfey and Long !fland have. 
1 remain, dear fir, your’s, &c. 
GEORGE MORGAN. 

Samuel Powel, fq. prefident of the 

agricultural focicty, Philadelphia. 
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Letters on the federal government + by 
‘Tench Coxe, fq. 


LETTERI, 


T is impoffible for an honeft ang 
feeling mind, of any nation or 
country whatever, to be infenfible 
to the prefent circumftances of Ame- 
rica, Were I an Eait Indian, or a 
Turk, I fhould confider this fingular 
fituation of a part of my fellow crea- 
tures, as moft curious and interefting. 
Intimately connetted with the coun- 
try, asa citizen of the union, I con- 
fefs it entirely engrofles my mind 
and feelings. 

To take a proper view of the 
ground on Which we ftand, it may 
be neceflary to recolleét the manner 
in which the united itates were ori- 
ginally fettled and eftabiithed. Want 
of charity in the religious fyftems of 
Europe, and of juftice in their politi- 
cal governments, were the principal 
moving caufes, which drove the emi- 
grants of various coentries to the 
American continent. The congrega- 
tionalifts, quakers, prefbyterians, and 
other Britith diffenters, the catho- 
licsof England and Ireland, the hu- 
gonots of France, the German Luthe- 
rans, Calvinifts, and Moravians, with 
feveral other focieties, eftablifhed 
themfelves in the different colonies, 
thereby laying the ground of that 
catholicifm in eccleffattical affairs, 
which has been obfervable finee the 
late revolution. Religiousliberty na- 
turally promotes correfponding difpo- 
fitions in matters of governments. 
The conftitution of England, as it 
ftood on paper, was one of . the freeft 
at thattimein the world: andthe A- 
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‘merican cofonies confidered themfelves 
as entitled to the fuilettenjoy ment of 
it. Thus, when the -ill-judged dif- 
cuffions of late times, in England, 
brought into queition the rights of 
this country, as it ftood connetted 
with the Britifh crown, we were found 
more ftrongly impreffed with their im- 
portance, and accurately acquainted 
with their extent, than the wifeft and 
moft learned of our brethren beyond 
the Atlantic. When the greateft 
names in parliament infifted on the 
power of that body over the com- 
merce of the colonies, and even the 
right to bind us in all cafes whatfo- 
ever, America, feeing that it was 
only another form of tyranny, infitt- 
ed npon the immutable truth, that 
taxation and reprefentation are infe- 
parable ; and, while a defire of har- 
mony and other confiderations in- 
duced her into an acquiefcence in the 
commercia! regulations of Great Bri- 
tain, it was done from the declared 
neceflity of the cafe, and with a cau- 
tious. full, and abfolute faving of our 
voluntarily-fufpended rights. The 

arliament was perfevering; and A- 
merica continued firm tilt hottilities 
and open war commenced, and finally 
the late revolution clofed the conteit 
for ever. 

"Tis evident from this fhort de- 
tail, and the reflexions which arife 
from it, that the quarrel between the 
united ftates and the parliament of 
Great Britain, did not arife fo much 
from objections to the form of 
vernment, though undoubtedly a bet- 
ter one by far,is now within ourreach, 
as from a difference concerning cer- 
tain important rights, refulting from 
the effential privileges of liberty, 
which the contlitation preferved to all 
fubj2éts aGtually refiding within the 
realm. It was not afferted by Ame- 
rica, that the people of the ifland of 
Great Britain were flaves; but that we, 
though poffeifed abfolutely of the 
fame rights, were not admitied to en- 
joy an equal degree of freedom. 


"When the declaration of indepen- 
dence completed the feparation be- 
tween the two countries, new 
vernments were neceflarily euablith- 
ed. Many circumilances ied to the 
adoption of the republican form, 
among which was the predilection of 
the people. In deviating the frames 
of government, it may have been 
dificult to avoid extremes oppofite to 
the vices of that we had juit rejeét- 
ed: neverthelefs many of the ftate 
conititutions we have choien,are truly 
excellent. Our misfortunes have been, 
that in the firft inftance we adopted no 
national government at all; but were 
kept together by common danger on- 
ly ; and that in the confufions of acivil 
war, we framed a federal conititution, 
now univerfally admitted to be ina- 
dequate to the prefervation of liber- 
ry, property, and the union. The quef- 
tion is not, then, how tar our itate 
conftitutions are good or otherwife— 
the object of our withes is, to amend 
aud fupply the evident and allowed er- 
rors and defects of the federal govern- 
ment. Let us confider awhile, that 
which is now propofed to us—let us 
compare it with the fo-much-boafted 
Britith form of government; and 
fee how much more it favours the 
people and how compleiely it fe- 
cures their rights; remembering, at 
the fame time, that we did not dif- 
folve our connexion with that coun- 
try fo much on account of its contti- 
tution, as the perverfion and mal-ad- 
miniftration of it. a? 

In the firft place, let us lookgat the 
nature and powers of the head of thae 
country, and thofe of the oftenfible 
head ot ours. 

‘The Britith king is the great 
bifhop or fupreme head of an efta- 
blifhed church, with an immenfe pa- 
tronage annexed. Ia this capacity, 
he commands a number of votes ia 
the houle of lords, by creating 
bifhops, who, betides their great in- 
comes. have votes in that aflembly, 
and are judges inthe lait refort. “They 
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have alfo many honourable and lv- 
erative places to beftow; and thus 
fram their wealth, learning, digni- 
ties, powers, and patronage, give a 
great lufire and an enormous i 
ence to the crown. 
- Jn America, our prefidens will not 
only be without shefe influencing 
advantages, bat they will be in the 
of the people at large, to 
rengthen their hands in theevent of 
a conteft with him, All religious 
funds, honours, and powers, are in 
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no wrong.” In America, as the 
ident is to be one of the Satelons 
the end of his fhort term, fo will he 
and his fellow citizens remember, 
that he was originally one of the peo- 
; and that he is created by their 
. Purther, he cannot be an 
feos Shorr not a knave or ty- 
rthofe whom nature makes 
fo, difcover it before the age of thirty - 
five, until which period he cannat be 
eleéted. It appears, we have nat ad- 
mitted that he can do no wrong, but 
have rather pre-fuppofed he may and 
will fometimes do wrong, by provid- 
ing for his impeachment, his trial, and 
his peaceable and complete removal. 
In England, the king has a power 
to create members of the upper 
houfe, who are judges in the highett 
eourt, as well as legiflatore, Our 
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prefident not only cannot meke 
members of the apper houfe ; but their 


creation, like his own, is by the peo- 
ple, through sheir reprefenatines 
anda of aflembly may and 
will be as certainly difmiflied at the 
end of his year for clectiag a weak 
or wicked fenator, as for aay other 
The king of Roglaed 

ng ogland has legifia- 
tive power ; while ont aha Vp 
Only ufe it when the other fervany 






































of the people are divided. But in al) 
great caufes, affecting the national in- , 
terefts or fafety, his modified and re- 6 
ftrained power muft give way to the b 
fenfe of two-thirds of the Jegiflature. } 
in GA. i omen. ip pein ay h 
a ferious duty impofed u | 
requet both houfes to recooiider ; 
any mattcr on which he entertains be 
doubts or feels apprehenfions: and here fe 
the people have a ftrong hold upon a 
-him from his fole and perfonal re- of 
ponhibility. fe 
The prefident of the upper houfe fu 
pointed by she kings while our vice 
pom wing; our vice- Hi 
prefident, who is chofen by the peaple, fies 
through the electors and the fenate, is More 
at all dependent on the prefident, pec 
may ¢xercife eayal on 
fore occafions. In all royal govern- fol 
ments, an helplefs infant or an in- oud 
experienced youth, may wear the elpe 
crown. Our pre royft be matur- fou: 
ing born among us, his character at othe 
thuty-five mutt be fully underftood. tity 
Wifdom, virtue, and achive qualitics thor 
of mind and body can alone make him of th 
the firft fervant of a free and enlight- pore: 
Our prefident will fali very far own 
fhort ip of any prince in his an- 






nual income, which will not be here- 
ditary, but the abfolute allowance of 
the people, pafiag thro’ the hands of 
their other fervants from year to yeat, 
asit becomes neceflary. re willbe 
no burdens on the nation, to provide 
for his heir, or other branches of 
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his family. "Tis probable, from the 
flate of property in Amefica, and 
other circumftances, that many citi- 
zens eer ag him in thew and we 
be lazali nen 
Einghy rank and power. He will 
have nw aathority to make a treaty, 
without two thirds of the fenate, nor 
can he int ambafladors or other 
great ts, without their approba- 
uon ; which will remove the 


fonalobli , 

fonal oblig ation and dependence. 
intment of even the inferior of- 
ficers may be taken out of his hands 
by an adt of congrefs at any time. 
He can create no nobility or titles of 
honour, nor take away offices during 
ood behaviour. His perfon is not 
& much as that of a mem- 
ber of the hoafe of reprefentatives : 
for he may be againft like 
any other man in the ordinary coerfe 
of law. He ints no officer of the 
feparate ftates. He will have no in- 
fluence from placemen in the legifla- 
ture,nor can he prorog ue or diffol ve it. 
He will have no power over the trea- 
fures of the flate: and, lafily, as he is 
created through the electors, by the 
at large, he muftever look up 
to the fupport of his creators. From 
fuch a fervant, with powers fo limited 
and tranfitory , there can be no danger, 
efpecially when we confider the folid 
foundations on which our national 
liberties are immovably fixed, by the 
other provifions of this excellent con- 
ftitution. Whatever of dignity or au- 
thority he pofleties, isa ted part 
of their mayetty and their political im- 
portance, tranhent!y velied in him by 
the themfelves, for their 
own heppinete.— Philadel. Sept. 26, 

-- @De@--- 
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E have feen, that the late ho- 
nourable convenuen, in de- 

fignatiog the nature of the chief exc- 
Cutrve of the wasted (tates, have 


re 


deprived it of all the dangerows apren- 
Secinal ovlty, oh ovided for the 
frequent expiration of its limited pow - 
ers, As out dent bears ne refem- 
blance to a king, fo we thal fe the fe. 
nate have no fimulatade to nobiles. 
Fie, then, not being hereditary, 
their collective knowledge, wifdom, 
and virtue are not precanous; for by 
thefe qualities alone they are to obtain 
their offic.s : and they will have none 
of the peculiar follies and vices of 
thofe men, who s power merely 
becaufe thetr fathers heki at before 
them: for they will be educated (under 
equal advantages.and wich equal prof. 
pects) among and on a footing with 
the other fons of a free peeple. Tf we 
recolle® the characters, who hare, at 
variogs periods filled the feats of con- 
grefs, we thall find this expedtation 
perfectly reafonable. Many youn 
mea of genius, and many honkendl 
more matured abilitics, wihout for- 
tunes, have been honoured with that 
truft. Wealth has had bet few repre- 
fentatives there ; and thefe have beeg 
generally potletied of refpettalile pere 
fonal quahixatioas, There have alf@ 
been many inftances of perfons, not 
eminently endowed with mental qua- 
lines, who have beew fent thither from 
a rehance on their virtues, publi and 


— As rare fhil to 
clected oy 


legiflatarea of the 
flates, there ca » doubt of equal 
fafety and propriety in thetg fotere 
sppointinent, cipecsally as no ferthee 
pecuniary quai sation ert quired by 
the conthtutin 
They caa hold no other offter, ci 
vil or military wader the warted Mates, 
por can they join in making provitions 
for themf:| 3, erther by creating how 
places, or increahag the emoiuments 
of old ones. As their fomeare noe 
to facerr 4 them, they # il not he in 
duced to aim at an inceeafeor per 
petuity of their powers, ac the ex. 
penfe of the liberties of the people, of 
which thofe fous willbe a part, They 
ots a mec’: (naller Caare of the ju- 
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dicial power than the upper houfe in 
Britain ; for they are not, as there, the 
higheft court in civil affairs. Lmpeach- 
ments alone are the cafes cognizable 
before them: and in whatother place 
could matters of that nature be fo 
properly and fafely determined ? The 
judges of the federal courts will owe 
their appointments to the prefident 
and fenate ; therefore may not feel fo 
perfectly free from favour, affeétion, 
and influence, as the upper houfe, who 
receive their power from the people, 
through their tate reprefentatives, 
and are immediately refponfible to 
thofe affemblies, and finally to the 
nation at large. Thus we fee whena 
daring or dangerous offender is 
brought to the bar of public juftice, 
the people, who alone can oe tog 
him by their immediate reprefenta- 
tives, will caufe him to be tried, not 
by judges appointed in the heat of the 
occafion, but by two thirds of a felec& 
body. chofen a long time before, for 
various purpoles by the collected wif- 
om of the fate Jegiflatures. From a 
tence or affectation of extraordi- 

y purity and excellence of cha- 

er, their word of honour is the 
fanétion, under which thefe high 
courts in other countries, have given 
their fentence: but with us, like the 
other judges of the union, like the 
reft of the people, of which they are 
never to forget they are a part, it is 
required that they be upon oath. 

No ambitious, undeferving, or in- 
experienced youth can acquire a feat 
in this houfe by means of the moft 
enormous wealth, or moft powerful 
connexions, till thirty years have ri- 
pened his abilities, and fully difco- 
vered his merits to his countrv—a 
more rational ground of preference 
furely than mere property. 

The fenate, though more indepen- 
dent of the peop'e, as to the free ex- 
ercife of their judgment and abilities, 
than the houfe of repreSeatatives, by 
the longer term of their office, mutt be 
older and more experienced men; 
and the public treafures, the finews of 
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the ftate, cannot be called forth by 
their original motion. They may 
reitrain the profufion or errors of the 
houfe of reprefentatives: but they can- 
not take the neceflary meafures to 
raife a national revenue. 

‘The people, through the electors, 
prefcribe them fuch a prefident as fhall 
be beft qualified to controul them. 

They can only, by convition on 
impeachment, remove and incapaci- 
tate a dangerous officer: but the pu- 
nifhment of him as a criminal,remains 
within the province of the courts of 
law, to be conduéted under all the 
ordinary forms and precautions, 
which exceedingly diminifhes the 
importance of their judicial powers. 
They are detached, as much as pof- 
fible, from local prejudices in favour 
of their refpettive ftates, by having 
a feparate and independent vote ; for 


the fenfible and confcientious ufe of 


which, every member will find his 
perfon, honour, and charaéter feri- 
oufly bound. He cannot thelter him- 
feif, under a vote in behalf of his 
ftate,. among his immediate col- 
leagues. As there are only two, he 
cannot bs voluntarily or involun- 
tarily governed by the majority of 
the depatation. He will be obliged, 
by wholefome provifions, to attend 
his public duty ; and thus in great 
national queftions muft give a vote, 
of the honefty of which, he will find it 
neceffary to convince hisconftituents. 

The fenate muft always receive 
the exceptions of the prefident a- 
gaint anv of their legiflative acts ; 
which, without ferious deliberation 
and fufficient reafons, they will fel- 
dom difregard. They will alfo feel 
a confiderable check from the con- 
fticutional powers of the ftate les 
giflatures, whofe rights they will 
not be difpofed to infringe ; fince 
they are the bodies to which they owe 
their exiftence, and ate moreover to 
remain the immediate guardians of 
the people. 

And laftly, the fenate will feel the 
mighty check of the houfe of repre 
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tives—a body fo pure in its eleCtion, fo 
intimately connected, by its interetts 
and feelings, with the people at large, 
fo guarded againit corruption and in- 
filuence—fo much, tron its nature, 
above all apprehentions, that it muit 
ever be ableto maintain he high ground 
alliyned it by the federal conititution. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 28, 1787. 

28 SD SE SD ~4 
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N purfuing the confideration of the 
] new federal conititution, it re- 
mains now to examine the na ure and 
powers of the houfe of reprefenta- 
tives—the immediate delegates of the 
people. 

» Each member of this truly popu- 
“Lar affembly will be chofen by avout 
fix thoufand electors, by the poor as 
well as the rich. No decayed or ve- 
nal borough will have an unjuft fhare 
in their determinations : no old Sarum 
will fend thither a reprefenta.ive by 
the voice of a fingle elector*. As we 
fha!! have no royal minitlers to pur- 
chafe votes, fo we thal! have no votes 
for fale: forthe fu‘rages of fix thou- 
fand enlightened and independent free- 
men are above all price. When the 
increaling population of the coun- 
try fhall render the body too large, 
at the rate of one member for every 
thirty thoufand perfons, they will be 
returned at the greater rate of one 
for every forty or fifty thoufand, 
which will render the electors  ftill 
more incorrupuble. For this 
lation is only defigned to prevent a 
fmaller oumber than thirty thoufand 
from having a reprefentative. ‘hus 
we fee, a provifion follows, that no 
ftate fhall have lefs than one mem- 
ber: for ifanew and greater num- 
ber fhould hereafter be fixed on, 
which fhould exceed the whole of the 
inhabitants of any ftate, fuch flate, 
NOTE, 

* This isthe cafe with thet Brinth 
borough. 
Vo’. ll, No, ILI. 
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without this wholefome provi‘l vil, 
wuld lofe it voice in the houfe of 
reprefentati.es—a circumitance which 
the conttitution renders impoiible. 
[he people of England, whofe 
houfe of commons is uid with mili- 
tary and civil officers and penfioners, 
fay, their liberties would be pertectly 
fecured by triennial parliaments, 
With us,no placemen can fit among the 
reprefentativesof the people, and two 
yearsare the conttitutional term of their 
exiftence. Here, again, lett wealth, 
ower ful connexions, or even the un- 
warinels of the people, fhould place in 
this important truft an undeferving, 
ungualifxd, or inexperieaced youth, 
the wifdom of the convention has 
propofed an ablolute incapacity till the 
age of twenty-five. Attwenty-ong a 
young man is made the guardian of 
his own interelts: but he cannot, fora 
few vears more, be intru‘ied with the 
aliairsof the nation. Jie mut beaa 
inhabitant of the (tate that elects him 
that he may be intimately acquainted 
with their particular circu nitancegs 
The houfle of reprefeatatives is not, 
as the fenate, to have a prefident cho- 
fen for them, from withonr their bo- 
dy. but are toelect thetr (peaker from 
theirown number. | hey will alfo ap- 
point all their other othcers. In great 
itate cafes, trey will be the grand in- 
queit of the nation ; fo: they poile/s the 
fule and uncontroulable power of im- 
peachment. They are neither to wait 
the call, nos abide the prorogations and 
d'folutions of a perverie or antbitious 
prince: for they are to meet at leaf 
once in every year, and fit on ad- 
journments, to be agreed on betweea 
themfelves and the other fervants of 
the people. Should they diTer ia 
opinion, the prefident, who isa tem- 
porary fellow fervant, and not their 
hereditary matter, has a mediatorial 
power to adjuftit torthem; but can- 
not prevent their contitutional mect- 
ing within the year. ‘They can compel 
the attendance of their members, that 
public duty may not be evaded 
+ 
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in times of difficulty or danger— 
The vote of each reprefentative can 
be always known, as well as the pro- 
ceedings of the houfe, that fo the people 
may be acquainted with the condué of 
thofe in whom they repofe fo important 
atruft. As was obferved of the fena- 
tors, they cannot make new offices 
for themfelves ; nor increafe, for their 
own benefit. the emolumenrs of old 
ones, by which the people will be ex- 
empted from neediefs additions to the 
public expenfes on fuch fordid and mer- 
cenary principles. ‘Ihey are notto be 
refrained from the firm and plain lan- 
guage, which becomes the indepen- 
dent reprefentatives of freemen ; for 
there is to bea perfect iberty of fpeech. 
Without their confent no monies can 
be obtained, no armies railed no navies 
rovided. ‘They, aione, can originate 
Pints for drawing forth the revenues 
of the union: and they will have a ne- 
gative uponevery legiflative act of the 
other honfe,—So far, in fhort, as the 
fphere of federal jurifdiGion extends, 
they will be controulable only by-the 
People: and, in contentions with the 
other branch, fo far as they fhall be 
Fight, they mutt ever finally prevail, 
Such, my countrymen, are fome of 
the cavtionary provifions of the frame 
of government your faithful conven- 
tion have fubmitted to your confide- 
ration—fuch the foundations of peace, 
Jiberty, and fafety, which have been 
Jaid by their unwearied labours. They 
have guarded you againit all fervants, 
but thofe, “* whom choice and com- 
mon good ordain,” againfi all matters, 
** fave pretery ing Heaven.” 
\N AMERICAN Citizen. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1787. 
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Mel Printer, 

Am extremely fond of newfpa- 

pers, and indulge myflf in featt- 
ing upon all I meet with? If any 
thing occur in them, which pleafes 
yy fancy, I note it down in my com- 


mon-place book: and as this has been 
my pra¢tice for many years, you may 
eafily tuppofe | have a curious col- 
leétion. I could keep you langh- 
ing a week at leaft. But this collec- 
tion is not intended for pudlie ufe: 
it is at the fervice of only felett 
friends. Among other things, there 
are In It smproprieties in adwertijements, 
fome of which J] have concluded to 
fend you for publication; as they 
may be ufeful in preventing fimilar 
ones in future. 

ihe firtt I fhail mention, is an ad- 
vertifement publitfhed by a perfon 
who ftyles himfelf “ A gentlemen 
of contiderable experience in the daa 
line.” is it not rational to fupp fe the 
‘* law line’ to mean a falter? What, 
then, fhould we fuppofe this geatle- 
man sexprience means? Certainly, that 
he had followed the honourable and 
ufeful employment of common harg- 
man, of that he had been banged him- 
felf, untilhe was aloft dead. ihis is 
a very natural fuppofirion. But it 
ap} eared by the fequel, thet the on- 
ly icea he intended to convey, was, 
that he had ferved a regular appren- 
icefhip to a lawyer, and was him- 
felf a confiderable practitioner. 

Another gentleman, of the fame 
profeiiion, advertifes ** the premifes 
following to be fold.” A Scholar 
will immediately fee the impropri- 
ety of the expfeffion: but for the 
fake of the unléarned, it is neceffa- 
ry to obferve, that premijes fignity 
things preceding OF going before; {0 
that “ premifes following” are, in 
plain Enghth, she foregoing things 
folowing, which muft be firange 
things, to be fure! 

And yet things may be placed in 
fuch afituation, as both to go defore 
and feil.av, at the fame time, though 
not with refpeé to the fame objefi— 
Suppofe, for inftance, A, B, C, to 
be three ganders walking in the or- 
der in which I have placed them ; Bcer- 
tainly gocs before C, and at the fame 
time tollows A: however, this was 
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aot the cafe with ‘ the premifes ;” 
tor they all followed. 

A man informed us through the 
medium of the news-paper, that his 
wife hadeloped ; and added, ‘* this is 
therefore to forewarn all perfons 4 
iruft ber; as | am determined to pay 
no debts,” &c.—I think he would 
have treated the public more civilly, 
had he iorewarned them zor to trult 
her, as he had determined not to pay 
debts contracted by her: for how 
could he fuppofe; others would be 
willing to truft her, when fhe had lott 
all credit with him, who mutt be 
bett acquainted with her char iter and 
circumttances ?—\t was an infult of- 
fered to our underftandings. Verhaps 
he meant, that we fhould zoe trutt 
her ; then he fhould have faid fo, 

The following is the moft fingnlar 
advertifement, i ever met with.— Lo 
be fold the fouth part of Abraham 
Lawrence’s neck.”—! xtraordinary 
aS it is, it certainly appeared in the 
news-paper, or it never would have 
been in my common-place-bcok.— 
Pray can you tell, which is the /auth 
part of a man’s neck ? I remember, 
that when | ftudied geography, my 
preceptor taught me always to con- 
tider the wpper part of the map 
as worth, unlefs a compafs on it 
gave different information : for this 
reafon I fhould conclude, that the 
lower part of a man’s neck (or that 
next to his fhoulders) muft be the 
fouth part; but perhaps I may be 
miftaken.—A number of curious 
queftions will naturally obtrude them- 
{elves here, as, why a man fhould 
propofe to fell part of himfelf at all ? 
why he might not as well fell himfelf 
together ? why he thould preter a part 
ot vis neck, to any other part, for 
this purpofe? &c. &c. But thele 
are more properly fubjeéts of f{pecu- 
jation for a foctety of gentle me my as 
one mind is hardly equal to the die 
gtifition—1f the American Philofo- 
phical Society at Philadephia, for 
promoting ufeful knowledge, or the 
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American Academy of Arts and Sct- 
ences at Bofton, fhou!d undertake 
the invefligation, the refuit of their 
enquiry would doubtlefs be pleafing, 
if not ufeful to the public. Hewe- 
ver, left they fhould be induced to 
fpend as much time in this bufinefs, 
as it is faid the Royal y did in 
enquiring into the caufe of a man’s 
having hair on one leg and none on 
the other (which he bad fhaved) I 
will jult hint to them, that as “a 
houfeand barn, and about250 acres 
of upland,” were mentioned in the 
advertifement, it is to be fuppofed 
that a piece of Jand, and not his xza- 
tural neck, is intended. 

In a late Maflachufetts paper, 
isthis notice: “ The “ie@ men of 
Bofton acquaint the inhabitants, that 
they laid before the grand jury, now 
fitting, the matter retpeéting the calf 
(whofe dam was bit by a dog fup- 
pofed to be mad) who could not 
find fuffictent caufe for prefentment 
againft the fuppofed offender. The 
felecét men, however, have ordered 
the feveral parts of faid veal, brought 
to market, to be buried fix feer under 
ground.” There could be no doubt 
but the authors of this paragraph 
were/eke@ men, even if they had uct 
toldus fo; for the common mafs of 
mankind could not furnifh a jimiler 
piece of compofition—Let us analy fe 
st. ** The calf (whofe dam was bit 
by adog fuppofed to he mad) who 
could not find fufficient Camfe for a 
preientinent.’—A_ parenthefis  con- 
tains fomething which may be omit- 
ted, withowt injuring either the fenfe 
or reading :—oinit it upon this occa- 
fion ; then we have * the ca/f, who 
could not find fufictent caufetor pre- 
fentment.”’ Thusave find the antece- 
dent, to which wha relates, and it 


- 
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turns out to be aca/f, and a dead one 


too. \Vho under heaven (except a 
very few fele perfons) would ever 
expe&t fuch a beait to know any 
thing about prefentiments or the cau 
es of them? [ll-natured men might 
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be led, by the conftruction of this 
fentence, to think a reflexion was 
intended, either upon the jury ge- 
nerally, or their foreman in par- 
ticular: but 1 cannot allow myfelf 
to fuppofe. the felect men of Bofton 
would be guilty of fuch rodenefs ; 
and therefore prefer afcribing this 
paticular mode of exprefiion to a de- 
fel in grammatical knowledge, which 
may be eafily accounted for, by fup- 
pofing the writer to be of win gen- 
tleman, the completicn of whofe ttu- 
dies might have been prevented by 
the commencement of hoftilities at 
Lexington, and the long war which 
enfued. But to proceed :—this fame 
calf * could not find fufficient caufe, 
fora prefentment againtt the /uppojed 
offender.” —Vhe reader is left alto- 
gether in the dark as to the offender 
intended here. I have ftudied this 
soint “till my head almoft akes; 
tin cannot fatisfattorily afcertain, 
who was the offender. 

The only antecedents in the fen- 
tence are, the felect men of Botton, 
the inhabitants, the grand jury, the 
calf, its dam, and acog fuppofed to 
be mid. it is evident, that neither 
of the firftthree could have been 1n- 
tended : it is equally fo, that the 
fourth could not ; forthe calf was to 
judge of the caufe of prefentment. It 
would be unjatt to accufe the calf’s 
dam of the offence, becaufe fhe was 
clea:ly the offendee, and not the of- 
fender; and being bit (by the bye 
bitten would have been more gram- 
matical!) was her misfortune, and not 
her crime : wherefore, accufing her 
would not only be uajuft, buteruel. 
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The only remaining object of accu- 
fation,is “the dog fuppofed to be 
mad."’ But here difficulties occur too : 
for who ever heard of a mad dog’s 
being prejented ? lf even a caif were 
to find dilla vera in this cafe, we 
fhould pronounce it to be as mad, as 
the dog was fuppofed to be: anda 
jury, a grand jury, who thould do it, 
muft be much more fo. Who, then, 
was the oilende; ? Aye, that’s the 
rub! Why, in truth, I cannot find 
out: and having reached my ne plus 
ulira in conjecture,’ I fhall jeave jt 
to the felect men of Boflon to detere. 
mine. from the obfcurity of this 
paragraph, and the ufe of the phrafe, 
** faid veal,” 1 fhould be inclined te 
think, one of the order of lawyers’ 
was the drafiiman of it: bur though 
the obfcurity would jutify fuch a 
conjecture, itcan hardly be fuppofed, 
that a perfon, accufomed to legal 
precifion, would introduce ** /aid 
weal,’’ when veal had not been mene 
tioned before. Upon the whole, this 
is, in every point of view, a moft 
perplexing paragraph. The more I 
confider it, the more difficulties oc- 
cur. I fhall therefore leave it, as I 
found it. 

It was my intention to have faid 
fomething about the corretors of 
our prefles, who frequently futfer er- 
rors of great confequence to efcape 
their notice (fuch as—zround to be 
fold by a therif, to ** ravify” a judg- 
ment—fo fragrant an infringement 
of the laws, as an attempt to roba 
fhop, &c.) but I fear, I have already 
trefpaffed on your patience. 
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Addrefs togen. Wafhington, By Philip Freneau. Written anno 1781, 


CCEPT, great chief, that fhare of honeft praife, 
A grateful people to your merit pays: . 

Verfe i¢ too mean your virtues to difplay, 
And words too weak our meaning to convey. 
When fir proud Britain rais’d her heavy hand, 
W ith claims unjult to bind your native land, 
Tran {ported armies, and her m llions fpent, 
T’eaforee he mandares, shat a tyrant fent; 
* Refift! Refifi!’’ was heard through ev’ry Mate, 
Vou heard the call, and mourn’d your country’s fate : 
Toen rifling berce, ber {ons 1m arms arsay’d, 














Addrefs to general Wafhington, 


And taught to vanquith thofe who dar’d invade, 

Thofe Britith chiefs, whom former wars had crown’d 
With conqueft—and in ev’ry clime renown’d,— 
Who fore’d new realms to own their monarch’s law, 
And whom eZen George beheld with fecret awe— 
Thofe mighty chiefs, compell’d to fly or yield, 
Scarce dar’d to meet you onth’ embattled field: 
To Bofton’s town you chas’d thetrembling crew: 
Quick e’en from thence, the Britifh rufhans flew ; 
‘Through wintry waves they fled ; and thought the fea, 
With all its forms, lefs terrible than thee! 

What chief, like you, our armies could command, 
And bring us fafely to the promis’d land P— 

Not, Clinton-likejwith victory elate— 

*Tis in misfortune you are doubly great. 

When Howe, vitiorious, thy weak army chas’d, 
And, fure of conqueft, laid Cefarea wafte— 
When proftrate, bleeding, at his teet fhe lay, 
And the proud vittor tore her wreaths away— 
You, undifmay’d, put forth your warlike hand, 
And rais’d the drooping genius of the land; 
Repell’d the foe, their choiceft warriors {lain ; 
And drove them, howling, to their fhips again. 

While others kindle into martial rage, 

Whom ferce ambition urges to engage, 
Aniron race by angry heav’n defign’d 

To conquer fir, and then enflave mankind; - 
In you, a hero more humane we fee : 

You venture life, that others may be free. 

O! may you live, to hai! that glorious day, 
When Britain homeward fhall purfue her wav— 
That race fubdu’d, who fill’dthe world with flain, 
And rode tyrannic 0’er the fubjeft main! 

What few prefum’d, you boldly have achiev’d, 
A tyrant humbled, and a world reliev’d. 

Rome’s boafled chiefs, who, to their own difgrace, 
Prov’d the wortt fcourges of the human race, 
Pierc’d by whofe darts a thoufand nations bled, 
Who captive princes at their chariots led— 

Born to enflave, to ravage and fubdue— 

Return to nothing, when compar’dto you. 
Throughout the world thy growing fame has {pread : 
In ev’ry country are thy virtuesread. 

Remoteft India hears thy deeds of fame : 

The hardy Scythian ftammers at thy name: 

The haughty Turk, now longing to be free, 
Negletts his fultan, to enquire of thee : 

The barb’rous Briton hails thee to his fhores, 

And calls him ** rebel’’—whom his heart adores ! 

Still may the heav’ns prolong thy vital date, 

And flill may conqueft on thy banners wait: 
Whether afar to ravag’d lands you go, 

Where wld Patowmac’s rapid waters flow, 

Or where Saluda laves the fertile plain— 

And, fwoin by torrents, rufhes to the main— 

Or if again to Hudfon you repair, 

To {mite the cruel foe that lingers there— 

Revenge their caufe, whofe virtue was their crime, 


The exil’d hofts from Carolina’s clime, 
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Late from the world in quiet may’ft thou rife, 
And, mourn’d by millions, reach thy native {kies— 
W uh parriot kings and gen’rous chiefs to thine, 

W hofe virtues rars’d them to be deem’d divine! 
May Lous only equal honours claim, 
Alike in merit and alike intame. 
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On the love of our country. 


E fouls ibhufte ous, who, n days of yore, 
W ah peerlefs might the Broth target bore— 
W ho, clad in wolf {ken, from the feythed car, 
Frown’d onthe tron brow of ma led war— 
Who dar’d your rudely-painted limbs oppofe 
To remper’d lleel, and tk:!l of Roman foes— 
And ye, of later age. not lefs in fame, 
In ul andtournament, the princely game 
Of Archur’s barons, wont ly hardieft {port 
To laim the farrell guerdon t the court— 
Say, holy fhades. did e'er your gen’rous blood 
Roll thro’ your farrhfu!l fons in nobler flood 
Than when, of late, fare Liberty unfurl'd 
Her tnjur’d banners o'er the wellern world / 
Your brave defcendants heard the voice arourd, 
And, fwains tll then. turn’d heroes atthe found. 
Say, holy fhades, did parrione heat 
In your big hearts with quicker tranfports heat, 
Than in your , witen forth bke florms théy Pp vor’ 
In freedom’s cauf-, the fury of the fword— 
And bade Quebec and Saratoga tell, 
low Gates tubdued, and how Montgomery fell ? 
Poor 1s bis triumph and difgrac’d his name, 
W ho draws the fword for ew pire, wealih, or fame. 
For him tho’ wealth be blown in ew'ry wend, 
Tho’ fame announce him ¢ 
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Where freedom’s fenate form’d the nobleft plan, 
That e’er compris’d the various rights of man ; 


More pleas’d on Hudfon’s filent marge to roam 
Than lead her capiive foes in triumph home; : 
Where Pennfyivania’s polith’d farmer greets 
The home-born pleafures of his calm retreats ; 
And far from ftrfe a chofen few among 


Pours the mellifluous wifdom of his : 


ongue. 


Thus fafely landed on fome friendly fhore, 
The feamen {mile while diftan: tempefts roar, 
Lo read with Newton’s kenthe flarry fky, 
And God the fame in al! his orbs defery, 
With Franklin, nature’s hidden paths explore, 
To point at caufes never known before, 
Difarm the ftorm, and bid the lightning’s fire, 


Ruth innocently 


o the guardian wire, 


To lead forth merit irom her lonely fhade, 
Extend to rifing arts a patron’s aid, 

Build the nice ftruciure of the gen’rous law, 
That holds the freeborn foul in willing awe, 

To fwell the {ail of trade, the barren plain, 

To bid with fruitage blufh, and wave with grain, 
O’er pale misfortune drop, with friendly figh, 
Pity’s mild balm, and -_ affliction’s eye— 


Thefe, thefe are deeds 


olumbia muft approve, 


Muit nurfe their growth with all a parent’s love. 
Thefe are the deeds her Wathington purfues— 
The public good itl cent’ring all his views. 
Thefe are the deeds that public virtue owns, 

@ And, jut to public virtue, glory crowns. 
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